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SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS. 


By reference to page 225 of this number, the reader will 
find an Act irrevocably establishing the right principle that 
the destitute orphans of our brave soldiers are to be the chil- 
dren of the State. It did not become a law till the 23d of 
March; and the friends of the measure owe its final success, 
as the measure itself owes its origination, entirely to the 
wise forethought and untiring exertions of Governor Cur- 
tin. 

The plan for the education of these children, heretofore 
going so slowly into operation for want of certainty as to 
its continuance, is fully confirmed by this act. It shall now 
proceed with all the dispatch consistent with the importance 
of the subject and the many yet untried details of the en- 
terprise. 

Hereafter, to save expense in printing and postage, and 
to secure uniformity in operation, the Instructions, Decis- 
ions and Proceedings generally, under this Trust. will be 
fully and regularly inserted, under the proper head, in this 
Journal. 


oi ee. 
THE DICTIONARY IN sCHOOL. 

Tt has often appeared to us that the right use of 
the dictionary is not always made inschool. Much 
has been said on this point, and the propriety of each 
pupil havinga dictionary been urged. Yet, prob- 
ably no class of school books is so largely purchased 
and so little used—at least beneficially used—as 
dictionaries. When we say so little beneficially used, 
we include also those exercises in memorized gpell- 
ings and definitions committed out of dictionaries, 
by the colamn, in 80 many schools ;—for these too we 
regard as time little better than wasted. 

Now, though we regard the Dictiouary as a school- 
book—that is, a book to be habitually used in school, 
by the pupil, for improvement; yet we cannot re- 
gard it as a class-book or a text-book, out of which 
lessons for class or other recitations are to be learn- 
ed. It is purely and essentially a book for reference; 
a book to be consulted as to the orthography, the 
pronunciation and the explanation of the words of 
the English Language; a work to be resorted to for 
the various meanings and the derivations of words, 











and, as far as it goes, for scientific information,—e 
Quarto Dictionary being generally good authority 
in science, to the extent of the definitions, at least. 

This being the use of the dictionary,—who is to 
teach that use ?—for certainly it will not teach itself. 
How many houses, at this present moment, contain 
the best dictionaries of the language; yet in how 
few are they properly understood or profitably em- 
ployed! Scarcely a day passes, in any of those 
houses, without puzzling questions being asked of 
parents or others, by children and youth, and in 
most cases without satisfactory reply; when a sim. 
ple and intelligent reference to the dictionary would 
remove or lead to the removal of the difficulty.— 
How much, too, of the time of every Teacher is 
wasted in answering questions, which the properuse 
What scores of 
false spellings and wrorg uses of words occur, daily, 
in every school, which the intelligent and habitual 
All this 
arises from the fact that Teachers do not often im- 


of the dictionary would prevent. 


use of the Dictionary would have avoided. 


press upon their pupils the necessity, nor do they 
impart to them the right manner, of using their dic- 


tionaries. To do so is as much a duty of the Teach- 


| er, as it is to teach the correct mode of holding the 


pen, or the proper modulation of the voice. 

To effect this desirable addition to the pupil's 
school training, we would suggest a few rules : 

1. There should be in every school and for the 
use of all the pupils, one or more quarto Dictionar- 
ies of the English language. 

2. In writing compositions, er even exercises in 
orthography, pupils should have constant and free 
access to the dictionary, and for this purpose per- 
mission to leave their seats to consult it. 

3. The Teacher should never reply to any ques- 
tion for information as to the Orthography, Pro- 
nunciation, Meaning, or Derivation of a word; but 
should invariably refer the pupil to the Dictionary. 

4. Mistakes in spelling and in the use of words in 
composition, should not be corrected by writing 
over the erroneous, the proper word or spelling, but 
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by eausing the pupil toconsult the Dictionary in 
every case, and to make the corrections thereby. 

If to the quarto Dictionary were added, in the 
Library of the school, some Cyclopedia or other 
compend of Science and Literature, for the more 
advanced pupils,—the use of the dictionary, thus 
acquired,would insensibly and most profitably lead to 


the habit of consulting works of fuller information. | 


Thus would a habit of profitable and self-sustained 
investigation be impressed on the character of our 
youth; and thus, instead of that senseless and almost 


idiotic habit of “wondering” about matters, the selu- | 


tion of which is really within the reach of very many 
and the means in most houses,—we should have a 
vast addition to the knowledge of our people, and a 


self-reliance and a certainty given to our general | 
character, which would be of inestimable value, no | 


less to the individual than to the community ;—and 
all, from the intelligent use of the Dictionary in 
school. 





-s.e- —— 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

There is an article in this number from the Cali- 
fornia Teacher, on this subject, which is well worth 
reading, and well worth carrying into effect, too: 

We have never been, and,—-unless we shall so 


change our opinions as to become favorable to a | 


State religion and a State fashion for our coats, 
by act of assembly,—we shall never be, in favor of 
school libraries,—be they district or school,—select- 
ed, purchased and cept up, by State authority ; still; 


we have never hesitated as tothe necessity for and | 


property of public or common libraries of all kinds, 
and especially of School and District Libraries.— 
Further, we have long looked for the voluntary 
formation of these libraries, as one of the first and 
best out-growths of our general system of edueation, 
and of the creation thereby of a general desire to 
read. 

It was in expectation of the advent of this beam 
of common school light and in preparation for it, 


that the library act of 1864 was prepared and pass- 


ed ;— placing the matter, as is believed, on safe and 


proper ground, and doing as much for the promo- | 
tion of libraries as is right and requisite for the 


State to do. It is here unnecessary to repeat the 
provisions of that act. 
number of this Journal, page 360. 


tion. 


The whole is in the June 
But it may be 
stated, that it compels every board of Directors to 
provide proper cases for school libraries as soon as 
formed, and provides for their custody and protec- 
Our object, now, is only to suggest some 
modes of procuring funds for the purchase of School 


_@ moderate admission fee—say 10 to 25 cents ;—the 
"proceeds to be applied to the purchase of books for 
‘the library. By exhibition, of course we do not 

mean a humbug examination, with memorized ques- 
tions and answers,—one of which, each term, in a 

district, will do more harm te it than could be coun- 
| teracted by all the libraries, since that of Alexan- 
‘dria. But we mean an exhibition of declamations, 
readings, essays, penmanship, line drawing on the 
blackboard or paper, &c., honestly prepared during 
the term, as part of the daily work of the school; 
with exercises in vocal music, gymnastics, &c. To 
get up such an exhibition, so as not only to succeed 
in the “going off” but to do good to the school in 
| the preparation, will only require a little forethought 
on the part of the teacher; while, during the term, 
it will attach the pupils to their school, and fill the 
| Treasury to all reasonable extent,—no matter how 
| backward the district or unappreciated the purpose 
lin view. From $5 to $20 may be readily realized in 
| this way ; andif the practice be kept up annually, a 
respectable library will be the result, in a few years. 
| Another mode of obtaining funds will be by the 
| direct solicitation of money from parents and friends 
| by the pupils. ‘This expedient should not, however, 

be resorted to in the first instance but only after 
|“putting their own shoulders to the wheel” and 
| showing by their success, not only that a library is 
| growing in the school, but that the taste and good 
| effects of home reading are growing up with it.— 
| No parent who can at all afford it will grudge his 
dollar, or his five dollars, according to means, to 
| promote an object so laudable and so beneficial.— 
Nay, there are many parents, who, for their own 
sakes and for their own reading, will desire these 
books ; 


| 
} 


| 
for, if properly selected, they will be inter- 
esting and useful to all. And, visiting every family, 
as they will in the round of school circulation, they 
will thus benefit the parent as well as the child. 
The other mode is that described by the Califor- 
nia Teacher. It is, perhaps, the one that should be 
| resorted to first. 


| 





A few—even a half dozen—good 
| and intercsting works thus procured, wil] not only 
improve the school to their own extent, but they 
| will be the best means of showing, practically, to 
| all the pupils, the nature and uses a School Library. 
With this foretaste, they will be working, in all 
| their other efforts, for an ascertained good, and not 
for some indefinite expectation. Care must be taken, 

however, in this voluntary contribution of books or 
| of money to buy books, to avoid all sense of superi- 
| ority on the part of the donors, and of heart-burn- 








Libraries, in addition to that named in the article } "6 °° the part of those either unable or unwilling 


above alluded to. 


to contribute. It must be distinctly understood, 


One of these modes, and one which never fails of | that the money or the book is given for the common 


success when intelligently resorted to on the part ; good, and not as an act of self-glorification ; and 
of the teacher, is to get up a School Exhibition, | that the gift is entire, and without reservation or 


during, or at the end of the term, and to charge | claim of any kind beyond that which is common to 
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all the other pupils. In fact, a gift sincerely made | 
or induced to be made in such a spirit, is a benefit | 
to the giver, so pure and good as to form a most 
appropriate foundation principle, not only for the | 
library, but for the benevolence of the school. | 

The means of securing a School Library, would 
then be three, and in this order: 

1. The contribution of money or of proper books 
by the pupils. 

2. The procuring of money for the purchase of | 
books, by means of an exhibition. 

3. The collection of money, for the same purpose, 
by subscription. 

We do not include the donation of books by the | 
community, for the reason that improper or unsuit- | 
able works would probably thereby be introduced. 


ee ON oe a 
SELECTIONS FROM THE NEWSPAPERS. 

In this number the reader will find the usual quan- 
tity of articles from the “ Educational Columns” of | 
newspapers in various portions of the State. They 
are presented with no little pride, as one of the most | 
significant proofs of the progress of our educational 
They have been selected at random ; yet, 


system. 
placed side by side with about an equal quantity of | 
articles extracted from the best Educational Jour- | 
nals of other States, they well stand the comparison. 

Whence is this? Partly, it is owing to the fact that | 
our Teachers are better scholars and of course bet- 
ter writers than they were ten or twelve years ago, 
when they first began to put forth their own efforts | 
for their own improvement. Bat it is maialy owing 
to the more valuable fact, that they are better prac- 
tical teachers. In other words,—not only are they 
better writers, but they are now well versed in what 


they write about ;—the true seeret of good writing. 

We would invite the attention of all our profes- 
sional readers to this matter. Of course the design 
is not entertained that all of them shall become 
writers for the educational columns of their county 
papers. But we do ask them to think of and recog- | 
nize the result now alluded to, as a most gratifying 
fact in our State educational experience; and we 
would respectfully urge them to use every sroper | 
effort, to establish and sustain those educational col- 
nmns that are the means of encouraging and exhib- 
iting this step in advance. Let them secure a 
column, for this purpose, in as many papers as pos- 
sible. Let them induce the best members of the 
profession in their respective counties, to write for | 
it. And above all, let them afford a generous sup- 
port to the newspapers which thus liberally encour- 
age the cause of the school and the Teacher. Thus 
will they honor themselves and strengthen their own 
hands. 

But beyond this, there is a work for these educa- 
tional columns which no other agent can perform,— 
an effect producible by scarcely any other course. 


| 





| interest in the one as the other. 


} these columns. 


| omitted. 





Its articles reach the family. They obtain an au- 


dience at every fireside. They penetrate to points 
which the school journal and the elementary treatise 
on education never reach. Their small voice gains 
a hearing from those whom the orator and lecturer 
cannot win into the audience hall. They may not, it 
is true, be attended to till after the political and the 
war and the stock news has all been devoured. In 


| most cases they are postponed to the love-tale and 


the poet’s corner. But at length they are read. And 
whether read “ for want of anything better,” or out 
of interest in the cause they advocate, is of little 
importance ; for if not read from love for the cause, 
their reading will often ereate that love. Here, 
then, is the true value—the great use of the educa- 
tional column. It teaches 
the people. It approaches the school house to the 
home. In fact, if generally established and well 
conducted,these columns will greatly aid in bringing, 


It reaches the people. 


| in mind, the school as close to the home, as the stable 


is, in fact, to the dwelling house ; so that the father 


| and mother may ultimately come to take as much 


Teachers, just 
think of the educational millennium you would enjoy, 
were all the people of the State to take as much in- 


| terest in their children in school, as they now do in 


their calves and colts in the stable ! 

One word of suggestion as to the management of 
Long and argumentable communi- 
cations are occasionally useful and interesting for 
the professional brethren, and they should not be 
Kiven serial articles are sometimes una- 


| voidable, for the reason that “the column” is not a 
| street-car, but has its limits, and the words “to be 


continued ” must be resorted to, because you cannot 
put the balance of your thoughts, like a dozen extra 
passengers, on the platform. But after all, short ar- 
ticles and those of alocal character are the most 
proper and desirable for “the column.” The first 
named class can be read by the busiest and the most 
impatient; and being complete in themselves, can 
be comprehended and will therefore have the best 
chance of doing their work. But local articles wall 
be read. They relate to persons and places and 
things knowr and with names of every day use and 
interest. Of course, their subject matter should, if 
possible, be of such a nature as will command con- 
sent and respect, and avoid tite hurting of any one’s 
feelings. But if, now and then, the reverse is the 
case, it will be no great harm. ‘Truth has to fight 


| its way very often; and the support given by over- 


come opposition is generally stronger and more re- 
liable, than the mere luke-warm assent of the one 
who “ always thought so.” 

Let the Edueational Column, then, become gen- 
eral over the State ; let it become professional as 
an agency; let it become plain, pointed, and local 


in its matter. 
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CLOSING SCHOOL—A SUGGESTION. 

There are at least three modes of ending the 
school term; or rather, there are three classes of 
Teachers, and each has, necessarily, its own method 
of closing the professional relations between pupil 


and instructor. 
He who teaches so many days for so much money, 


will impatiently look for the last day of the term 
which is to release him from his unwilling task, en- 
title him to the last instalment of his salary and set 
him at liberty to devote his time to some more con- 
genial employment. Such a school master, either 
from want of appreciation of the importance of the 
occasion, or of inelination to meet its requirements, 
marks the last day of the term with nothing save 
an extra degree of impatience of its duration and 
careless:ess of its usual routine duties; and, it may 
be that he shortens the irksome hours by an early 
and an uncordial dismissal of the school. On their 
part, glad to be freed from the thraldom of such a 
school, the pupils huddle up their books and rush 
forth like liberated prisoners, rejoicing that the 
morrow and the next day and the next, for weeks 
and months, will be free of school and its tedious 
tasks and its unloved master. 

The representative of another class resolves to 
make a show at the end of the term, and to build up 
his professional reputation upon the specious but 
shallow foundation of¢a public examination—so 
called. Weeks are devoted to the preparation. Set, 
questions in all the branches are selected, and memo- 
rized answers fitted to them. Specimens of penman- 
ship, kindly touched up or “ painted” by the master, 
are ready. Intricate sums are practised on the 
blackboard, till worked off with a rapidity and ex- 
pertness that plainly show that drilled fingers not 
disciplined mind are at work ; and the whole is to be 
terminated, by a comic dialogue, or, it may be with 
some scenes of a stage-play, with costume and all 
the mouthing mimicry of the theatre. The last day 
and the last night of the term are thus passed with 
eclat ; and pupils and°teachers meet no more. And 
well it is so; for how they could consistently meet 
the next day to take a solemn leave of each other, 
it is hard to concieve. Alike deceivers and deceived, 
words of truth and honesty between them would be 


during the term, and resorted to for some worthy 
purpose at its close,—at which no one professes 
more than he knows, or exhibits anything unsuita- 
ole. But in addition to this or these, if resorted to, it 
has always seemed to us that there should bea reg- 
ular formal closing of the school and a leave-taking 
between teacher and pupil. And it is in reference 
to this, that we now venture a suggestion. 

During the trials and vicissitudes of the term, 
the teacher, if qualified for the position, will have 
pretty aceurately ascertained, not only the abilities 
but the disposition and character of every pupil.— 
While they have beeu learning from him, he has 
learned much of them. What shall he do with this 
knowledge? Is he to remain satisfied with the clue 
it afforded him in the management of the school, 
or, is he to endeavor to turn it to greater account 
by bringing it to bear, at the solemn hour of sep- 
aration, upon their future career, as men and wo- 
men? This question would seem to be plainly sug- 
gested by the occasion ; and if so, the further ques- 
tion arises,—how shall it be answered? And if in 
the affirmative, then arises the still further question 
—how shall this duty be discharged ? 

The nature of the occasion seems to indicate its 
|own treatment; the existing feelings to admit of 
but one line of conduct. 

The honest, zealous, qualified teacher has, as a 
matter of course, obtained the respect and confi- 
| dence of his pupils. The parting is, to him, a solemn 
| event, bringing before him the sense of his respon- 
| sibility in its fullest extent. To them, making all 
| allowance for the bouyancy of youth and the feeling 
| of relief from school duties, it is also serious. ‘The 
| hearts of all are softened. Every asperity is re- 
| moved. On the one side, unformed character is in 
its most plastic state for impression. On the other, 
more power is possessed for making impression than 
at any former period in their mutual relations. 

This is, then, no time for format moral lectures, or 
didactic precepts ; or at least, these are not the best 
means to be employod at this peculiar and most pro- 
pitious stason. Let the teacher not so waste it. 


What shall he do? 
He has no doubt made some mistakes and com- 








out of place. Or, if they meet at all, it can only be | mitted some errors—unintentional of course—during 
to injure each other more perminently, by rejoicing | the term. Undue severity may have been employed, 
over the success of the fraud. | under a misapprehension of the circumstances.— 

Another class there is,—and we are glad to think | The innocent, even, may have been punished. Daull- 
it is the most numerous,—the members of which | 2¢8s may have been mistaken for want of appliea- 
desire to distinguish the closing of the term with | tion. Wrong motives may have been erroneously 
some observanees suitable to the importance of the | attributed. His own temper, from indisposition or 
occasion. By this remark we do not wish toexclude | Other causes, may have given way. Hasty words 
that real public examination of pupils in the | ™#y have beenspoken. To allude to, to explain, to 
whole scope of their studies, which tests fairly and | acknowledge and to make amends for these, is the 
fully the amount of their progress. Neither | part of the christian and the gentleman. To do it 


would exclude that proper exhibition of readings, | frankly and feelingly, on this, the last day, will, at 
declamations, &c., prepared for without loss ef time | once “give him the hearts” of his pupils. It will 
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enable him to speak to them of their own short- 
comings and defects, with an effect which no other 
combination of circumstances can equal. 

Let him improve this rare opportunity by speak- 
ing to his school, not only collectively as to conduct 
and progress, but to each individual. A boy who 
was noted for whildness, and inattention, at the 
opening of the school, has become well behaved and 
studious. Let him have credit before his school 
fellows, and be cheered on in the good work of re- 
formation. Another studies well but behaves badly. 
Let credit for the one trait and admonition for the 
other be given. Another lags behind his classes 
because frequently and habitually absent or late.— 





Let the evil effects of these practices be plainly 
pointed out. A girl is intelligent, studious and re- 
gular, but withal proud of her talents and disposed to 
look down on others. With due credit for her gifts, 
let the value of charity and humility be made known. 
Another is talkative and quarrelsome, but of good 
parts. Let the proper advice be kindly imparted. 
In short, let every pupil see that he or she is known 
in all respects and without reserve to the teacher ; 
that his interest in them is equal to his knowledge 
of their peculiarities. That he has been carefully | 
studying them, not to get out of them a certain | 
number of creditable recitations, but to improve 
their characters and make of them good men and | 
women. By these means, we are very much deceived | 
if this his last lesson become not in the end the best | 
of the term. 

Another matter should not be omitted. In all | 
schools there will be rivalries and quarrels amongst 
the pupils. A few kindly and appropriate words, | 
now, will enable the teacher to see them depart | 
with all such heart-burnings removed, and with the 
true and right feelings of school-fellows. 

On this occasion, also, some advice may be given 
to the more advanced pupils, as to their further | 
studies and an appropriate course of reading, during 
the recess of the schools. 

It is not necesssary to follow out this subject.— 
Every teacher, with a heart as well as a head, will | 
do better than we can tell him. To those without 
hearts, we do not write. 


oo 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES, 


Cauirornia: The ‘‘ Teacher ’’ isnow publishing a series 
of papers on the descriptive geography of the State. It has 
been prepared by a practical teacher for his own pupils, and 
contains much more local and detailed information than is | 
given in any of the text books, in relation to that new and 
interesting portion of the Union. 











Iuurnors : Several important changes in the school law 
of the State were made by the Legislature at its late session. 
The terms of the state and county superintendents are ex- | 
tended to four years, and the powers and duties of the latter | 
offi¢ers are enlarged and more fully defined. Three Trustees 
are to be the Board of each Township,—one to be elected 
annually. Townships omitting to report to the State De- 
partment are to forfeit their portion of the public funds the 
next year. Children are not to be admissible to the schools 
under six years of age, instead of fiveasbefore. Twogrades | 


| tom was $4,549,870, against $3,859, 159 in 1563. 
| were 179 students in the State Normal School. 


| annual report of State Superintendent White. 


| $2,738,124. 


of Tcachers certificates,—one for one year and one for two 
years,—are established. Examinations of Teachers are to 
be held by the County Superintendents, at least four times 
a year, after due public notice. County Superintendents are 
to receive $3—a day for their services, for any number of 
days not exceeding 200 in each year; but County Courts 
and Boards of Supervisors may increase this compensation, 
if deemed proper, and may also appropriate money for Coun- 
ty Institutes. All fines, forfeitures and penalties imposed 
by the Courts and Justices of the Peace, are to be paid to 
the County Superintendents for the use of the schools, and 
the proper officers are compelled to collect and pay over such 
fines, &. ‘ 
Maryann: State Superintendent Van Bokkelen has, 
under the new Constitution, laid before the Legislature a 
bill entitled ‘‘ A Uniform System of Public School Instrue- 
tion for the State of Maryland.’’ It is full, methodical, 
carefully digested and intended to cover the whole Educa- 
tional field. The bill is accompanied by the framer’s re- 
marks upon every chapter and section, and the whole makes 
a pamphlet of 128 pages. We have not had time carefully 
to examine the whole; but from a glance, rather suspect 
that both the State of Maryland and her Superintendent 
have much to learn in educational matters. We are neither 
surprised nor disappointed at this. It seems to be the law 
of School Systems, as well as of every act of progress in hu- 
man affairs towards human improvement, that each com- 
munity must try out and find out, by experiment, that which 
is necessary for itself and right in reference to its own best 
interests. A ‘‘ State Normal School’’ with two male and 
two female Professors, and two sessions in each year, each 
of three months, for the whole State, with the further lim- 
itation that the whole number of students ‘‘shall not ex- 
ceed 250 of both sexes’ is provided for; with a uniform series 
of school books ‘‘in all the schools of the State,’’ to be 


| contracted for and distributed by the schoo! superintendent. 


The provisions for County Directors (Superintendents) and 
County Institutes, are good. But it will probably be dis- 
covered before many years shall have passed, if this bill be- 
come a Jaw, that less money and effort mow expended to- 
ward building up a State University, through the colleges, 
and more devoted to Jaying their foundation, through the 
Normal School and the improvement of the Teachers of the 
State, would have been the betterinvestment. Nevertheless 
it is anew and a cheering sign to see the project of an ed- 
ucational system so broad and full as this, in a State which, 
a very few years ago, stood so low in the educational scale. 

MAssacuusetTtTs: At a late meetingin the ‘ Education- 
al Rooms’ of Boston, the question of ‘‘ keeping in pupils 
after school hours to make up lessons ’’ wasdiscussed. The 
general sentiment was against it, both on the ground of in- 
justice to the Teacher, and of want of good effect on the 
school. There were, however, a few who seemed to think 
it expedient, under certain circumstances. The question of 
keeping in for Late Attendance was not discussed. This is 
the only school offence for which detention after school hours 
has seemed to us expedient or proper. It isa ‘‘ punish- 
ment in kind,’’ and as such very appropriate. 

New Yor«: The report of State Superintendent Rice for 
1864 has been received. The number of school housee— 
which is also the number of the school districts—was 11.712; 
the amount expended on these was 647.301; the number of 
volumes in the District Libraries was 1,125,438 against 1,- 
172,404 in 1863, toward which was expended $29,465 ; and 
for apparatus the expenditure was $137,613. The No. of 
children between five and twenty-one was 1,307,822, of whom 
there were in the schools during various terms from 2 to 10 
months 881,184 children. The whole number of Teachers 
was 26,888, of whom 5,707 were mules and 21,181 females. 
The salaries cf Teachers per month are not specified, but 
there were in the egerepate $367,573 more paid for this 
purpose than in 1863. The entire expenditure of or a 

ere 


Ouro: The following are the general statistics of the last 
Whole No. 
of Districts (Townehips, &c.,) 1,678, school houses 11,262 
of which 227 were erected during the year at acost of $186,- 
304; and the value of all the school houses and grounds 
was $6,168,736. The total expenditure of the system was 
The No. of schools was 11.994, which were 
open 25.15 weeks; whole number of youth between 5 and 
21 years 938,972, of whom 694,920 were enrolled and 396, - 
256 in average attendance, being 57 percent. Of Teach- 
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ers 20,658 were employed in the schools at different times 
and 13,000 were required to fill the schools at one time; of 
these 3,430 taught the same school during the whole year. 
The salaries of teachers were in common (?)schools—males 
$28.25, females $17.95, and in High (’) schools, males $62.87 
and females $34.81 ; and in 632 districts the Teachers 
** boarded round.’’ Number of books in libraries of 1,258 
districts. 322,882. Of Applicants for Teacherships 24,895 
more examined, of whom 5,553 were rejected. Number of 
Teach: rs’ Institutes during the year, 23; at which there 
were 1,689 teachers in attendance. In 1862, forty-eight per 
cent. in 1863 fifty-nine per cent. and in 1864, sixty-two per 
cent. of the Teachers employed were females. 


Vermont: After a suspension of some months, the Jan- 
uary number of the Vermont School Journal has reached 
us, with a promise to its readers that those of February and 
March will soon follow; and that then the usual regularity 
of this pleasant Journal will be kept up. It gives an ac- 
count of the 15th annual meeting of the State Teachers 
Association at St. Albans, Jan. 11, for a session of two 
days. The attendance was large but nearly all from the 
northern portion of the State. Several interesting discus- 
sions occurred and some able addresses were delivered. The 
action of the last Legislature ‘‘ requiring the entire expense 
of the public schools to be borne on the grand list,’’ was 
most heartily approved. This, as we understand it, is the 
same as paying the expense of the schools by a State and 
not a district tax. 





Wisconsin: The report of the State Superintendent for 
1864 shows that the increase in the number of children of 
school age is 3 per cent. greater than that of the preceding 
year, and is the least annual increase since the State was 
organized. The per centage of attendance is 58 which is 
less than that of the last year by 7 per cent. The per cent- 
age of attendance of the whole number entitled to be in the 
schools is only 33. There were 7,585 Teachers employed 
during the year. The efficiency of the County Institutes is 
warmly commended. 


Hook Aotices, 


LESsons ON THE SussEor or Rigut AND Wrong, for the 
use of Families and Schools. 12mo. 88 pages, Crosby & 
Ainsworth, Boston. 1864. 


This little work is a complete muldtum tn parvo of morals. | 
The name of the author is not given, but he is a clear thinker, 
a sound moralist and a pleasing writer. The general 
subject is divided under the main heads of,—Our duties,—1, 
to God, 2, to the Church, 3, to our Country, 4, to our Neigh- 
bors, 5, to our Families, and 6, to Ourselves; and these again 
into numerous but orderly sub-heads. The whole is fortified 
by frequent foot-notes giving scripture authority for the posi- 
tions taken, and with references in the text to our constitu- 
tion and laws. For those who desire that means of impress- 
ing the subject matter on the mind, there are appended to the 
work, 18 pages of questions upon the text matter. On the 
whole, we have not seen any compend of morals,—personal, 
social or national,—to compare with this in brevity and 
method, yet with so much contained and so well set forth. 
New Music published by Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, 

New York. 1865. 

We again welcome the samples of choice music, which 
are issued trom the house of this enterprising publisher, 
lying on our table this morning. 

We notice especially the ‘‘ Fantasie Brillante from Don Se- 
bastian, by W. F. Muller,”"—a truly brilliant composition. 
It should be in repertoire of every musical amateur. We 














commend too, the ‘‘Danse des Odalisques, a Polka Gallop,’’ 
from the same Opera of Donizetti, by Charles Fradel, as a 
sprightly movement by no means difficult, and one that 





affords a variety in this popular style of music; at the same 


time it possesses genuine merit. The song ‘‘ Bear this gen- 
tly to my mother,’’ arranged for the guitar by Gro. A. Rus- 
SEL, is one of the class of touching Ballads to which the 
present trials of our country have given birth, and it de- 
serves its place among the best of them. 


History o¥ THE PennsYLvAnNiA Reserve Corps : Acom- 
plete record of the organization, and of the different com- 
panies, regiments and brigades ; containing descriptions of 
Expeditions, Marches, Skirmishes and Battles; together 
with Biographical Sketches of officers, and personal re- 
cords of each man during his term of service. Compiled 
from Original Reports and other documents, By J. R. Sy- 
pHER, Esq., 8vo. 723 pages. Published by Elias Barr & 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 1565. 

A copy of this work has just been received; but it came 
to hand so near the making up of this number that we have 
barely time to acknowledge it, without any opportunity 
for careful examination. It is handsomely gotten up, 
well bound, and in good large type. Most appropriately, 
it contains Steel Engravings, by Sartain, of Governor Cur- 
tin, General McCall, General Reynolds and General Meade; 
the first of whom originated, the second of whom organized 
and first commanded, and the third and fourth of whom 
subsequently commanded, this gallant body of men. We 
notice that over 150 pages of the book, atthe end, are 
occupied by a full list of the officers and men, with foot 
notes showing the battles each was engaged in, and the other 
particulars of his career. This must render the book inval- 
uable to the survivors and to the relatives and friends of the 
gallant dead, of this most distinguished State organization. 


Memoir or Horace Mann, 8vo. in Press by Mrs. Mary 
Mann, and to be published by Walker, Fuller & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

‘* Beyond question no single man has done so much for 
the cause of education in thiscountry as Horace Mann. His 
record grows brighter with time, as the wisdom of his edu- 
cational theories becomes more apparent. He is a man, 
whom Massachusetts delights to honor, as the bronze statue 


to be erected to his memory attests. But amore enduring 


| monument will be the ‘‘ Life of Mr. Mann,’ by his wife, 


which is now in press. It will form a handsome post octavo 
volume of about 500 pages, and will be brought out this 
spring by Walker, Fuller & Co. (successors to Walker, 
Wise, & Co.,) Boston, in their best style. It cannot fail to 


have an immense sale.—Boston Journal. 


Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISRURG, April, 1864. 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN MARCH, 1865. 








‘ 


Covnties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Adams, Gettysburg, E. G. Fahnestock, $263 73 
$6 Mt. Joy, James H. Collins, 112 88 
6 Oxford, Abm. Sheely, 115 43 
Allegheny, Crescent, John Hamilton, 81 16 
66 Elizabeth bor, John E. Shaffer, 95 00 
6 Fayette North, Mathew McGregor, 109 04 
" Indiana. Alex. Campbell, 207 10 
+ McKeesport, John Hampler, 130 34 
¢e Peebles, David Aiken, 212 04 
“ Pittsburg South, Thomas Carson, 174 04 
as Scott, William Silk, 111 48 
om Sewickley bor., John Way, 67 26 
se Shaler, George Keil, 186 20 
Berks, Cernarvon, David Plank, 91 58 
sie Kutztown, Augustus Springer, 79 04 
- Spring, M. T. Livingood, 201 02 
ee Union, Levi T. Hook, 136 80 
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Cambria, 


Carkcn, 


“e 
ce 


Chester, 
. oe 
ce 
ce 
ai 
a7 
oe 
ce 


“ce 


Clarion, 
Clinton, 
Crawford, 


“6 
se 
“ 
‘é 


“cc 


Cumberland, 


ce 
“ 
sé 


“6 

Dauphin, 
[a7 

Delaware, 
cc 


oc 


Elk, 
Erie, 


“e 
Franklin, 

Lal 

ce 
Huntingdon, 


Juniata, 
Lancaster, 
“ 


Districts. 


Hollidaysburg, 
Martinsburg, 
Litchfield, 
Monroe, 
Orwell, 

Rome twp., 
Troy twp., 
Bedminster, 


Makefield Upper, Niles Martin, 


Northampton, 
Plumstead, 
Richland, 
Solebury, 
Wrightstown, 
Ebensburg, 
Banks, 
Mauch Chunk, 
vg East, 
= twp., 


Coventry North, 


Fallowfield West,Thos. Chamberlin, 100 


Nantmeal East, 


Nap’n B. Markley, 92 ‘ 


| 
| 


Treasurers. Amounts, 
James D. Rea, 249 66 
Wm. C. Lysinger, 49 78 
Alanson Munn, 87 40 
Lucius E. Griggs, 20 90 
Wm.N. Morgan, 102 98 
C. C. Worthing, 77 90 
Joseph Hunt, 120 84 
Samuel Angony, 207 10 
. 142 50 
Joseph Roberts, 156 56 | 
Isaac Gross, 257 64 | 
Jacob Nase, Jr., 195 70) 
Isaac H. Worstaff, 296 40 
Mahlon W. Smith, 88 16 
Rich. J. Tibbott, 104 50 
A. J. Lauderburn, 277 40 
Owen Williams, 330 60 
Solomon Driesbach, 76 00 
Josiah MeMurtrie, 337 06 
Themas W. Stem, 138 32 
70 | 
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——— icici madniatingaltati 
Countées. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Lebanon, Antville North, Geo. Imboden 182 78 
a Bethel, Jacob M. Lentz, 199 12 

a Jackson, Andrew Tice, 313 12 

| Lehigh, Hanover, Charles Ritter, 278 16 
1 Milford Lower, Jacob D. Dubbs, 194 18 
Luzerne, Franklin, Thomas Totten, 63 08 
“4 Scott, Warren W. Simrell, 118 56 
Lycoming, Porter, Macklellan Hepburn 66 88 
Mereer, French @reek, Mathias Dilly, 98 04 
" Hickory, E. T. Fish, 246 24 

~ Lackawannock W William Jones, 71 82 

sa Perry, Allen Morrison, 68 78 

ss Sandy Creek, Cyrus Church, 49 02 

$9 Sheakleyville, William McCoy, 36 10 

Lg New Vernon, John McE!wain, 61 56 
Mifflin, Granville, David E. Robeson, 123 50 
| Monroe, Barrett, Charles Boyer, 77 90 
“ Middlesmithfield, Chas. H. Hanna, 131 10 
| Montgomery, Cheltenham, R. B. Haines, 166 06 
ad Frederick, Francis M. Knipe, 144 40 

‘“e Marlborough, Amos Allebach, 120 84 

Xs Merion Upper, Samuel Brooke, 278 92 

ne ‘* Lower, William Sibley, 380 00 

- New Hanover, David Gilbert, 174 32 

ee Norriton, Isaiah Hallman, 143 26 

na Montgomery, John B. Land, 93 10 

™ Norristown, John Potts, 756 96 

wd Perkiomen, William Fox, 179 36 

4 Pottsgrove, Moses Deysher, 163 40 

“7 Providence Upp’rA. B. Hunsicker, 237 88 
Northampton, Allen East, Geo. J. Kuntz, 122 36 
- Nazareth boro., Levi Shultz, 102 22 
Saucon Lower, ‘ieorge Shimer, 38! 90 

ne Williams, Joseph Morrison, 272 08 

Perry, Petersburg boro.,James B. Ellis, 76 38 
Potter, Oswayo, Elezer Lyman, 49 02 
se Ulysses, A. B. Bennett, 83 98 
Susquehanna, Franklin, Jos. L. Merriman, 75 24 
i Great Bend, R.,N. Ives, 105 64 

se Jackson, Fred’k. Bryant, .114 76 

- Little Meadow, E. B. Beardslee, 16 34 

66 New Milfordtwp.E. P. Smith, 137 18 
Union, Lewisburg, H P. Sheller, 270 56 
Warren, Sugar Grove, Charles F. Temple, 134 90 
Washington, MonongahelaCityWm, P. Alexander, 142 12 
Wayne, Preston, Daniel Underwood, 119 32 
“6 Wayne boro., N. M. Benedict, 32 30 
Wyoming, Clinton, S. C. Reynolds, 68 40 
York, Jackson, Samuel Roth, 144 78 
si Manchester WestDaniel Wolf, 155 80 


| injustice might be done if it were otherwise. 


oso 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


64. Question: Can the directors of a school district af- 
ford facilities for some of the children to attend school ten 
months and for others only five, in the year? 

Answer: It is evidently the meaning and intention of 
the law, that all the children in the district shall have the 
privilege of attending school the same length of time; great 
Children can 


| not legally be allowed to attend one department of a school 
| that may be kept up during one season of the year and an- 
| other department of the same school which may be opened 


Newlin, Joseph P. Jeffries, 56 62 | 
New London, James Michener, 63 08 
Oxford Upper, Hugh Ross, 79 80 
Pennsburg, Job H. Pyle, 70 30 
Westtown, George Faucett, 33 44 
Uwchlan Upper, C. C. Moore, 71 06 
Callenburg, Jno. J. Broadhead, 38 3: 
Lock Haven, G. Henry Hiller, 266 38 
Fallowfield West,James M. Baird, 65 74 
Hayfield, L. D. Dunn, 202 54 
Randolf, Joseph 8. Byham, 152 00 
Richmond, L. G. Hamilton, 132 24 
Shenango West, Daniel Flock, 44 84 
s North, A. M. Gaugh, 85 88 
Woodcock, J. W. Cummings, 169 86 
Dickinson, Jobn Morrison, 166 82 
Middleton North,John Waggoner, 111 34 
Penn, John 8. Kelso, 201 02 
Shippensb’g twp. Elias Hoch, 38 76 
Silver Spring, Michael Kast, 259 54 
Southampton, William Hauk, 196 84 
Hanover West, Jacob Hicks, 77 04 
Middletown, M. R. Alleman, 254 60 
Chichester Upper, James Craig, 64 46 
Ridley, Thomas McBride, 97 66 
Springfield, J. Henry Ogden, 80 18 
St. Mary’s bor., John Sosenheimer, 61 56 
Albion, J. D. MeBride, 42 56 
Amity, Sterling Doolittle, 61 94 
Edinboro, J. K. Taylor, 66 88 
Erie City, Gustave Jarecki, 631 18 
Union, John Lyons, 126 92 
UnionVillage IndJonas Humphrey, 84 36 
Lurgan, J. P. Grove, 110 58 
Mercersburg Ind. Thomas C. Grove, 107 16 
Quincey, William Thayer, 247 76 
Southampton, Jacob Mohler, 163 02 
Alexandria, Wm. D. Shaw, 59 28 
Franklin, Robert McPherren, 116 66 
Perrysville, Philip Eisenberg, 63 84 
Bart, John Hamsher, 128 44 
Brecknock, H. 8. Shimp, 178 22 
Clay, Peter Elser, 157 32 
Donegal West, Peter B. Nissley, 111 34 
Earl, Geo. W. Smith, 267 14 


Elizabeth, 
Elizabethtown, 
Ephrata, 
Fulton, « 
Leacock Upper, 
Manor, 
Marietta, 

Mt. Joy twp., 
Providence, 
Salisbury, 

Safe Harbor, 
Strasburg twp., 
Neshannock, 
Plain Grove, 
Pulaski, 
Wilmington, 


Moses M Brubaker, 84 
Samuel Balmer, 117 
Reuben Royer, 262 
Lewis Haines, 159 
Henry Eby, 207 
Jacob Pickel, 451 
C. A. Shaffner, 175 


Samuel MeDannel, 215 
John Wilson, 231 
John M. Dickinson,336 
Wyatt W. Miller, 111 
Henry Musser, 194 
Willson Mitchell, 85 
David McCune, 72 
Woods Bell, 147 
Thomas Ashmore, 146 


| another season, unless all hayethe same privilege. This is 
ss 


not only not in accordance with the sehool law but is con- 
trary to the principles of justice and right between man and 
man. All the tax-payers are taxed equally in proportion 
to their property, and certainly the children of all should 
share alike in the educational advantages procured by this 


equal tax. 
65. Question : Have the directors a right to pay a sur- 
veyor for work done in aecertaining the proper location of 


| the school houses in the district ? 


Answer: If, inthe opinion of the board, it is necessary 
to have the district surveyed for the purpose of determining 
the most eligible sites for houses, and if at a legal meeting 
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a vote to that effect was adopted by an affirmative vote of a First. As soon as the operations of the schools are elosed 
majority of all the members of the board, the account is a | for the school year, and the proper entries made in the sec- 
legal charge against the building fund of the district, butit | retary’s book, let the blanks upon the left hand page be 
cannot be paid from the usual school moneys. filled, and, at the last meeting of the board before the or- 
ganization of the new one, have the report, as filled, ap- 
proved and then kept by the secretary until the new officers 
Answer: It can, if his name is found entered upon the bre ggg Pm te overt we aoe = ai -" wre med 
last adjusted valuation. furnished by the commissioners to lected secretary, and by him the Disuby upon the'rigut 
hand page should be filled and forwarded to the County Su- 


the directors or controllers. Our laws do not allow aliens - 3 “ j 
the right of su‘Trage, neither does it compel them to bear perintemdent without delay. In this way both objects will 
: be accomplished ;—that is, the old board will approve the 


arms for the defense of the government. But they are pro- soport and. it will contale the names of the new mesthers 
ae - a és. 0d gd grew ws pepeny ~ ye | and officers. In making out the reports the Secretary should 
as native citizens, and for that protection they are liable to | be earefal and have all the blanks properly filled, so that the 
taneiies. Shap shtitven Rave the suns priviogss oe our | exact condition of the whole operations of the system for 
¢ommon schools that are granted to children of our own citi- the year shall be correctly represented. It is hoped that 
zens ; hence it is just that they pay school taxes the same as directors will be more prompt in msking out and forward- 
ethene. ing their reports than some of them were last year. 
When the schools for the year are closed, the teachers 
TO PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES. monthly reports returned, and the proper entries made, the 
Your attention is directed tothe following suggestions | whole operations are fresh in the minds of the proper officers, 
relative to the four months certificate and accompanying | and then is the best time to fill out the reports, except the 


66. Question: Can a school tax be collected from an 
alien. 











we — 





affidavit : names of the directors. We do not want any of the reports 
All the blanks must be filled, and the special interroga- | before the first Monday in June, but we do want them all 
tories should be answered. by the middle of July. The old directors and those newly 
If there are any erasures or interlineations, the reason for | elected should remember, thatthe board cannot be organized 
them must be stated in a note signed by the president. till after the first Monday of June. Any acts done by a 


Much trouble is experienced by the Warrant Clerk, b - | board organized before that day, will be illegal in all the 
cause the name and post office address of the treasurer are | counties of the Commonwealth, except in Allegheny and 
frequently not plainly written. More care in this respect is | Philadelphia, and the cities of Lancaster and Reading. 
requested. The offices of Treasurer and Secretary, or President and 

No warrant can be issued upon a certificate that has not | Treasurer, cannot both be held by the same person at the 
a fivecemt revenue stamp upon it, or is not accompanied ' same time, neither can the same person be, at the same 
with a five cent postal currency. These stamps should be | time Collector and President, or Secretary; see School Law, 
affixed to the certificate by the president of the board, and | page 22, No. 86. 
cancelled by him. They are a legitimate charge against the The annual reports are frequently irregular or erroneous 
district treasurer; but if they cannot be procured by the | jn one or more of the following particulars : 


oe, Beene Mad he Sew einer the Conny Be- | 1. In districts in which teachers board with the inhabi- 


poctetendoat, whe will pat cn the ome, i hewesd " be | tants, that fact should always be mentioned, and the price 
this department. More careful attention to this matter will | ‘ 
sdnaah dlee: adiaeen tonalite eat ananeen | of board per week stated, but it should not be added to the 
P — | wages. That will be done by the clerks of the depart- 
——————_ se —______—_ ment. 


TO SECRETARIES OF SCHOOL BOARDS. | 2. The whole number of scholars attending school is fre- 


By the aet of April 22, 1863, the term of office of school | quently incorrect, but the average number still more fre- 
director does not now commence until the first Monday of quently. The blank for this item eats for the average — 
June, and the board must be organized between that and | ber in all the echools of the disteiet ; whereas oer oe 
the 10th of the month. This important modification of the the average in one school only, while others give the aver 
law was made in order to enable the old officers to make | *S° tester than the whole numbers. 
the report and certificate for the yea: in which they served. | 3. The number of mills in the dollar for school and build- 
Before the passage of this amendment, it frequently oceur- | ing purposes is often incorrect, sometimes the two are put 
red that the new officers, who, of course, could know noth- | together ; in other reports the per cent. is separate, but the 
ing of the financial operations of the district, were obliged | amount all in one sum. 


to make out and sign the reports, and the new President | 4 The amount of State appropriation is requently wrong. 
was often required to swear to the facts set forth in the four | hat blank should not be filled, it can better be done here. 
month’s certificate when he knew nothing about them.— 


The difficulty is now obviated. The annual report of the |, . rast. wet yigern § ey aptrrei eae ee "4 
| items are given, only the amounts, in others items but not 


directors is expected to contain all the statistics and the | , : 
: pe ., -, | @mounts. The amount received from collectors is frequent- 
financial operations of the district for the year for which it | , itted 
y omi f 


was made, and cannot therefore, be made until the whole | 
business for the year isclosed. Itis absolutely necessary | §- In expenditures, the salary of secretary or district su- 
that the report contain the names and post office address | perintendent is often omitted. The per cent. of treasurer 
of the new members. In order that the document be made | 2nd eollector is not always added to fuel and contingencies. 


by the old officers, and at the same time contain the name 7. In a few cases, the names of the officers only are placed 





and address of the new, the following general plan may be in the blank on the right hand page. The full name of 
adopted : | each director is required. 
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‘Soldiers’ Orphans, 


SODDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
Lancaster, April 1865. 


AN ACT to provide for the continuance of the Education 
and maintenance of the destitute Orphans of the deceased 
soldiers and sailors of the State. 

Section 1. Beit enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same: That in addition to the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars mentioned in the act entitled ‘‘ an act au- 
thorizing the Governor to accept the donation of the Penn- 
sylvania Rail Road Company,’’ approved the sixth day of 
May one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, there is 
hereby granted the sum of Seventy-five thousand dollars 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the education and maintenance, during the year 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, of the destitute 
orphan children of the deceased soldiers and sailors from 
this State in the service of the United States during the ex- 
isting rebellion, to be drawn on the warrant of the Gover- 
nor as it shall be needed, and to beexpended and accounted 
for in the manner directed in said act. 

Secrion 2. That the conveyances and transfers of the 
custody, care and control of said orphans, till their arrival 
at the age of sixteen years, heretofore made or hereafter to 
be made to the State Superintendent of soldiers orphans by 
their respective mothers, guardians, or next friends, shall be 
valid and binding upon said mothers, guardians and next 
friends, and upon said orphans for all the purposes of educa- 
tion and maintenance, till their arrival at said age; and 
that if said Orphans abscond or be withdrawn without his 
consent from the custody of the Superintendent, or from the 
institutions in which he shall place them, they and all per- 
sons withdrawing or harboring them, shall thereupon be- 
come liable to the provisions of the Acts of Assembly re. 
lating to absconding apprentices. 

Section 3. That when any of said Orphans shall have 
arrived at the age of sixteen years, or sooner if deemed ex- 
pedient, said Superintendent shall, at the written request of 
said orphan, and of his or her mother, guardian or next 
friend, put or bind him or her out to such trade or employ- 


ment, and to such master, mistress, or employer, as shall | 
thus be requested, and for such term as shall expire, if a 


male at or before the age of twenty-one, and if a female at 
or before the age of eighteen years ; in which indenture of 
apprenticeship there shall be included such covenants for 
the further education of the Orphan as said Superintend- 
dent shall prescribe; and such apprenticeship shall be in 
all other respects not herein provided for subject to the 


provisions of the Acts of Assembly relating to masters and | 
apprentices. 
Signed, A. G. OLustEp, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Wu. J. Turret, 


Speaker of the Senate. | 


Approved the 23rd day of March, Anno Domini one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-five. 
Signed, A. G. Curtin. 


Remarks : It will be perceived that this law confirms the 
plan now going into operation in reference to Soldiers Or- 
phans, in all respects save that it adds one year to the term 


during which they are to remain in the schools—increasing | 
it from fifteen to sixteen years of age. Perhaps this is right; | 


at all events, it shows the good feelings of the Legislature. 
It will, however, increase the number to be provided for 


and the total cost during the year. This must be endeav- | 


ored to be met by all possible economy in the expenditure. 
This change will render necessary the insertion of the 
word sixteen for ‘‘ fifteen,’’ where the latter ocours in the 


“application for admission,’’ in all cases hereafter to be act- | 


edon. County Committes and all other interested, will 
please attend to this point, and have the change made when 
the applications and statements are filled up. 

This change will also probably render necessary the exe- 
cution of new applications or agreements, by the mothers or 


| other applying relatives of the orphans already in charge of 
the State. But this can be attended to at some suitable 
| time hereafter, of which due notice and for which the proper 
instructions will be given. 
{ oe 

TO COUNTY COMMITTEES. 

There are not a few members of the committees, as an- 
nounced in the December, 1864, number of the Journal, 
(page 136) whose other avocations or inclinations have not 
permitted them to act. These are now respectfully request- 
ed to make known their wishes in the premises, with as 
little delay as may be, consistent with their other engage- 
ments. If they decline to act, they will please retain this 
copy of the Journal and whatever other documents they 
may have received, till called for by their successors, who 
will be appointed as soon as practicable, after their own 
decision shall have been made known. Prompt attention 
to this matter will very much oblige the Superintendent, 
and will greatly expedite the operations of the trust in 
counties which have not yet participated in its benefits. 

The State Superintendent returns his sincere thanks to 
| active, intelligent and public-spirited members of many of 
| the county committes, from whom, during the dark days of 
| this trust, he received such cordial support and such valu- 
able aid. Under brighter auspices, a continuance of their 
kindness and aid to the cause isjsolicited. To all, a copy of 
| the School Journal, without cost to themselves, will be sent, 
as the cheapest and most regular means of communication; 
and from all, such information and suggestions as shall ap- 


pear proper are solicited. 











ial 
TO ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 
| Several institutions with sufficient accommodations for 
boarding and lodging not less than 100 orphans, and with the 
requisite grounds, are yet needed in the western halfof the 
State ; and one in the Northern, one in the Southeastern, 
and one in the Southwestern portions of the Eastern half, 


are yet required. Principals or proprietors desirous of de- 
voting their institutions to this work. will find the general 
features of the plan andits requirements as to schools fully 
described in the annual report, in the Feb. No. of this Jour- 
Propositions on the subject are invited and 


The attention of county com- 


nal, page 172. 
will be at once responded to. 
mittees is also requested to this subject. 
TO APPLICANTS NOT YET ASSIGNED TO SCHOOLS. 
About 200 applications are now on hand but not disposed 
of. This is owing to the fact that proper schools could not, 
| under the uncertainty of the enterprize, be secured. As soon 
| as schools in the proper vicinities shall be engaged, these or- 
| phans will be assigned thereto and the proper orders issued. 
| In all these delayed cases, no further steps are necessary on 
| the part of mothers or committees. They will be disposed 
of at the earliest possible moment. 


oo? 
EXPENSE OF SENDING ORPHANS TO SCHOOL. 
| For the reasons assigned ‘n the Annual Report (see Feb. 
No. page 175) this charge is to be borne by the friends of 
the orphans. This has in some instances caused embarrass- 
| ment. But mostly, when met by persons whose hearts are 
in the work, a way is found to overcome the difficulty.— 
Rail-road companies generally give free passes, or generous 
individuals contribute, Lately, quite a number of orphans 
were to be sent from Hollidaysburg to the McAllisterville 
school, and the means were to be raised. Someof the kind 
| and intelligent ladies of the place and a number of the good 
| boys and girls, took the matterin hand. Let the result be 
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told by the following account of the matter, furnished to 
the Democratic Standard. 
do good, when the heart and the hand go together! 


TaBLeAux VIVANTS. 


This highly interesting entertainment was enjoyed by the | 


citizens of this town, on Monday and Tuesday nights of last 


week, at Gardner's Hall, and was given for the purpose of | 


raising funds to purchase transportation for the soldiers or- 
phans to the State Schools. 

The following little girls and boys composed the actors : 
—Misses Maggie Biair, Delia Banks, Elsie Jones, Dollie 
Jones, Clara Patterson, Mollie Banks, Susie Elliott, Jennie 


Patton, and Masters Tom Burchinel, Willie Dearmitt, Tom | 
The Tableaux | 


Jackson, Albert Milliken and Harry Price. 
were arranged by our accomplished young friend, Miss May 
Banks, to whose classic knowledge and artistic taste we were 
indebted for the truthfulness and fine scenic effect of the 
representations. 

The crowning of ‘‘Tennyson’s May Queen”’ 
thusiastic admiration, so full of life and beauty were the 
bright young faces—although in statuesque repose. Liber- 
ty triumphing over Secession,’’ was quite thrilling. Elsie, 
with her fair curling hair and round, rosy, lovely face, rep- 


resented the Goddess of Liberty—fit emblem of Columbia | 


in her palmy days. 

Delia, the emblem of secession, with black hair and eyes 
and a look full of intellect and defiance, was reclining upon 
the floor, with a rattlesnake raising its hideous head above 
hers and seeming to say :— Nemo me impune lacessit. 

Next on the programme was ‘‘Old Blue Beard ;’’ but I 
will not try to describe him and his murdered wives. 
thankful we should be, gentle reader, that there are no liv- 
ing specimens of men with blue beards and such savage 
hearts;—but instead we have generous, noble, chivalric men, 
**to whom a lady’s wish islaw.’’ To be sure, there are a 
few exceptions; we will not speak of them now, but pass 
on tothe Tableau of ‘* Night and Morning.”’ 
fore did we realize the power and beauty of contrast, and 
the harmony of the laws of esthetics, as when we saw 
** Young Morning,’’ with her rosy, golden face, waiting for 
the full proud day, and ‘‘ Night,”’ with the moonlight sleep- 
ing on her cheek—“‘ Sure all the world might be in love with 
night ’’—so calm and sweet she seemed. 


There were many othe: pictures of equal merit, and I | 


wish I were more competent and had time to describe the 

grace, which no art can give, of each of the young actors. 
The Exhibition was quite a success, having, I have been 

told, realized $72. IpEoO. 





Original Communications. 


NORTH WESTERN NORMAL SCHOOL. 





Mr. Epitor:—I have had the pleasure of attending | 


the examination of the different classes in the Nor- 


mal School at Edinboro. The exercises commenced | 


on Tuesday the 24 ult.; and after a ride upon ihe 
Philadelphia and Erie rail road to Erie, and thence 
to Edinboro by stage, I reached the place upon 
that day about 12 o'clock. 


the several studies in which they had been engaged. 
The school is under the management of Professor 
Cooper, who 18 assisted by Professor Thompson, 
formerly of Crawford county, together with several 
other teachers, both male and female. 

The teachers asked but few, questions, but re- 
quested the examiners to take charge of the classes 
and question them as they pleased; thus showing 
that the examination was not an affair prepared for 


How easy and pleasant it is to | 


created en- 


How | 


Never be- | 


The classes, or a great | 
majority of them, sustained themselves creditably, | 
evincing that they had been thoroughly drilled in| 


the occasion. I was pleased to know that several 
_of the teachers had been giving especial attention 
to the study of the Constitution of the United 
| States, in connection with our history. This mat- 
‘ter is too much. negleeted in our schools of all 
grades. Our youth should know more of our form 
of government, and they would then be better qual. 
ified to perform their duties as citizens, when they 
come upon the stage of action. 

The literary societies, of which there are two 
connected with the irstitution, held their anniversar- 
ies. Those who participated in the public exer- 
cises acquitted themselves with much credit. Some 
of the productions were too mach on the “ bun- 
combe” style, but, as a very general thing they 
were good, and some were really excellent. Phy- 
| sical training is especially attended to under the'di- 
rection of Professor Thompson. The trustees have 
erected a building for that purpose, and gymnastic 
The healthful 

looks, the elastic motions and the ruddy counten- 

ances of those who engage in these exercises, are 
| sufficient proof of their beneficial results. 

Another feature of the school was highly pleas- 


exercises are practiced each day. 


ing; that is the moral and religious influence that 
pervades the whole management. Every morning 
there is a prayer meetiug conducted by Professor 
Cooper, and attended by as many of the pupils and 
teachers as see fit togo. The influence of this 
meetizg can but be felt throughout the day. Then 
there are other religious stated meetings, through 
the week. 

The superintendents of Erie, Crawford and Ven- 
ango counties were present and p°rticipated in the 
|exercises. It was to be regretted that so few of 
| the citizens of the village and the surrounding 

country were in attendance. ‘These public occa- 
sions for our Normal Schools should call out every 
‘friend of educatiox in the vicinity. 
| The State Normal School for the twelfth district 
is worthy the patrorage of all who desire to have 
the teachers of our common schools well educated, 
| mentally, morally, and physica:ly, and is an honor 
to the North Western portion of the State. 


C. R. Cosurn. 


Hargispurc, March 20, 1865. 


TEACHERS’ SPELLING MATCHES. 

Me. Eprror:—In the December number of the 
| Journal you asked the opinion of your readers on 
| several points, all of which have been discussed but 

| one, and I now propose to say something on it. 
I allude to the spelling contest at the last Chester 
County Institute; and though I shall differ with the 
| Superintendent of that county and Prof. Brooks 
| and probably yourself, I must oppose the practice, 
| Orthography and Spelling are not the same thing, 
| though the terms are generally used as synonymous. 
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Orthography is the correct formation of words, 
from letters, aceording to such rules as govern the 
language in this department of it. 

Spelling is the correct formation of words from 
letters, by a mere act of memory independent of rule. 

Webster seems to favor this idea. He defines Or- 


thography to be “the art or practice of writing | 


words with proper letters, according to common 
usage.” But Spelling, says he, is “the act of naming 
the letters of a word.” 

The one is the rule with the result ; the other is 
the result without the rule. Spelling bears the same 
relation to orthography that good English does to 
English Grammar. A person may and many do speak 


correctly without a eritical, or much, and some even | 


without any, knowledge of grammar. 
Just here, then, comes in the question: Which 
kind of knowledge of any of the common s<hool 


ae 
branches, and especially that of correctly forming | 
words from letters, ought the Teacher to be versed 


in,—the theory or the practice, the rule or the re- 
sult—the “art” or the “act?” 

Whatever show of argument may be made in favor 
of the position that correctness of result without 
comprehension of rule, perfection of practice with- 
out theory, facility in the act without a general 
knowledge of the art,—may be sufficient for the 
pupil, I deny that such measure of acquirement is 
sufficient for the Teacher. 


I am, Mr. Editor, an humble and unknown Teach- | 


er; but many of us have been for years endeavoritg 
to improve ourselves, and been heartily engaged in 
the attempt to elevate the profession, so that it may 
become equal to the great work committed to its 
members. 

We have listened to, approved of, and done our best 
to comply with, the frequent and constant appeals 
made to us to become thorongh and fundamental in 
our knowledge; not to be satisfied with results, or 
even with rules, but to seareh after reasons and prin- 
ciples; not to fill thememory but to formandstrength- 
en and edueate the mind. 

I will not now consent to go back to the position 
of a mere memory-drilled pupil, and exhibit myself 
before the public in that eapacity, for a pretty book. 

[ will not eonsent, at least without sufficient 
reasons therefor, to devote all that time now spent 


in the study of principles and causes, to the mem- | 
If I do so, I have | 


orizing of letters and words. 
either been or am about to be, misled. 
Our County Superintendent, the Lecturers and In- 


structors at the Institutes, all writers on Education, | 


and you, Mr. Editor of the Journal, have been: for 
years laboring to convince me that mere memorized 
facts and results will never make a teacher of me ; 
that Eradition is not Education. 


If you turn round and tell me the reverse, you have 
been mis-directing me in the past—whether inten- 





| tionally or not is of little moment. If you fail to 
denounee an erroneous practice attempted to be in- 
| troduced into the future, knowing it to be erroneous, 
| you fail in your duty. I do not mean you, Mr. Kdi- 
| ter, alone; but I mean all who are entrusted with 
| guidance in educational affairs. 
The County Superintendent of Chester has intro- 
| duced memorized spelling into his Institutes as one 
of the regular exercises, along side no doubt of an- 
alytical grammar, physical geography, &c. Dare he, 


sir, give No. 1. in the certificate to a teacher, at 
| the examination, who can spell every word correct- 
ly, but sadly fails in the rules of orthography; and 
as No. 


put an | or at too much or too 


| at the same time mark 2 or 3 one who may 
1; 
Ai 


ttle in a participle, 
or an i where there should be ay in a scientific term, 
yet who passes a good examination on the rules and 

| principles of orthography ? 
Would Professor Brooks preside at a cyphering 
match, where a splendid copy of Davies’ Muthemat- 
ical Dictionary was to be the prize of him who could 


do the greatest number of hard sums in the shortest 
time, without reference to or explanation of the 


principles of arithmetic? And yet “sum doing” 


and “ bringing the answer” have the same relation 


| to arithmetic as spelling to orthography; and the 
one is quite as practically necessary as the other.— 
Would he give out 100 or 1000 puzzle questions to 

| be conned over for a year, and to be “ done” before 

| the public ;—the correct “ bringing of the answers” 
to be taken as proof of knowledge in the science of 
numbers ? 

| Would you, Mr. Editor, attend an Institute en- 

| livened and made attractive by proceeding of this 
kind in all the common school branches, as they are 


| termed, and then report, through the Journal, that 
| 


| all was right, and Pennsylvania was still in the ad- 


vance ? 
But, it will be asserted, that the people are to be 


attracted to the Institute and interested in its object 
and exercises. Yet the question remains, 
whether they are to be attracted by any means with- 


Granted. 


| out regard to the good or ill effect on the course of 
| education; or, whether they are to be, if possible, 
| only attracted by proper means and interested in 
the true objects and the right processes of Edaca- 
tion ? 

If the first, of course a epelliftg match is still 
more respectable, though it would not draw a larger 
crowd than a wrestling match on the platform; and 
is all right. If the second, however, it seems to me 
that empty benches would be more honorable to our 
eause than the largest crowd, in a community so 
careless of the schools as only to attend teachers 
meetings for the purpose of witnessing “a match.” 

I have always been of opinion that the Institute 
was, primarily and mainly, for the Teacher and his 
improvement ; and that though the presence of the 
people is desirable and beneficial, it is not to be se- 
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cured at the expense of the dignity of the profes. | 
sion and the elevation of public sentiment in rela. | 
tion thereto. | 

I have never attended an Institute in this or any | 
other county, if properly organized and well con- 
ducted, that did net attract sufficient audiences, at | 
all the exercises which were proper for the public. 

There is neither principle nor expediency in this 
argument. Neither is there example for it in the 
practice of the other learned professions. Whoever 
saw a set of clergymen, in « court-house and for the 
public amusement, puzzling each other with a set of 
memorized texts of Scripture? Do you think busi- 
ness men would be guided in the selection of a Law- | 
yer, by the greatest success at a similar trial of 
skill, in repeating the law Latin maxims of thesci | 
ence, or naming the whole list of British Chancel- | 
lors from the time of the Conqueror till that of Vic- 
toria? What sane man would approve the practice 
of all the physicians of a county meeting at the 
county seat, to name all the labels on the drug-bot- 
tles, for the interest of the public? And yet all | 
these things are necessary and proper. But is it} 
proper that they be learned in this way? 1s it neces- | 
sary that they be exhibited in this manner ? 

One word as to prizes. Years ago I came deliber- | 
ately to the conclusion, that they were not health- | 
fully stimulative, but the reverse, in aschool. Most | 
Teachers of experience with whom I have talked on | 
this point, are of the same opinion. I bave there- 
fore entirely ceased their use in my schoels ; and I | 
believe there is hardly a school in this county, in | 
which this mode of exciting ambition is now resort- 
ed to. ‘ 


If this conclusioa is the right one, then it does seem 


to me that to appeal to a motive amongst Tcachers 
to promote application to their books, which is 
thought to be unworthy of and injurious to boys and 
girls, is no great compliment to the profession. 

I send you an article * from the American Repub- | 
lican published at West Chester, which seems to me | 
to be in the right spirit. The writer truly and well | 
says: “It is not so important that the teacher of | 
our children be a good scholar, able to “do all the | 
questions ” (and he might bave added spell all the | 
words) “as it is that he have the true spirit of a 
teacher; that he be able to znflame their minds with | 


a quenchless ardor for improvement; able to bap- | 
tize them into a high and holy zeal fer an elevated | 
range of intellectual and attainments.” And again: | 
« Let us not be content with those who merely drag 
our children through a bark-mill round of forms, | 
crushing out the spirit of inquiry, and with it all | 
hope of high attainment or elevated intellectual | 


| 


pleasure.” OrTHOGRAPH. 


Lancaster County, March, 1865. P 








* See page 236 of this number 


ESSAYS ON PHILOLOGY. 
With Special Reference to English Grammar. 


BY L, F. BITTLE. 


NO. 6. 
Grammatical Principles. 

In every theory there are certain principles which 
constitute its basis, and give character to its whole 
structure. ‘These principles, when happily chosen, 
are found exclusively in the subject-matter which 
the theory is designed to explain, and have some 
particular reference to the ultimate object of the 
theory itself. We say, when happily chosen ; fora 


| principle not happily chosen, is either not found in 


the subject-matter or has no suitable reference to 
the ultimate object. In either case it leads to error 
and contradiction. The subject-matter of English 
Grammar is Engiish sentences, and its ultimate ob- 
ject is the proper construction of these. Now a 
principle that is not found exclusively in Koglish 


| sentences and does not aid in their construction, is 


not a grammatical principle of the language, and 
cannot serve as a sound basis of the science. ‘The 
meaning of words is to be giver by the Lexicogra- 
pher,—it is their sentential construction that is to 
be explained by the Grammarian. The meaning of 
a word often remains the same, when its grammati- 
cal character, its constructive relation, is changed. 
Thus the word gold, has precisely the same mean- 
ing, or in other words, represents the same idea in 
both the following sentences; yet in the first it isa 
noun, and in the second an adjective; 

The gold is on the table. 

The gold ring is on the table. 

In theory, the Grecian philologists and their En- 
glish disciples have overlooked the great fact, thata 
word frequently changes its constructive relation 
without changing its meaning, and have placed their 
grammatical scheme principally on verbal significa- 
tion. In practice, however, they desert their the- 
ory, and parse the words of a sentence, not accord- 


|ing to their meaning, but according to their con- 


structive character, or office. Thus in theory they 
say, A verb 1s a word that signifies (means) being, 
active or passive; but in practice they exclade 
thousands of words that signify these things as clear- 


ly as verbs do. ‘hus, they exclude the following 


| italicized words, all of which would be verbs if the 


common theory were correct: 

The army is in motion, 

John performed a great action. 

The man was in a passion, 

It is not now in beng. 

Why do they exclude these from the verb class? 
Simply because they leave the meaning of words, 
aud classify them according to construction or office. 


The practice is right, but the theory is ail wrong. 
We wish to introduce a theory that will accord with 
practice, and make the latter perfect. 
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The pronunciation, spelling. history, and meaning 
of words, belong to Lexicology, not to Grammar: 
they belong to words as individuals, not as members 
of sentential society. Trae, words have these four 
items in this society as well as out of it, but they do 
not derive them, as they do their constructive char- 
acter, from the social state. What, then, are the 
true grammatical principles? 
this question, let us make a few statements on which 
the answer itself depends. 

I. Philology is really the objective science of ideas, 
thoughts, and cogitations. Language in the abstract 
is mere sound or form—merely a beautiful shell in 
which reside the Peris of the ocean of mind. Its value 
is not in itself, but in the intellections which it repre- 
sents; but by the mysterious law of association, the 
whole character of the prototype is insensibly trans- 
ferred to the symbol. Hence, we treat words as if 
they were real ideas, regard sentences as identical 
with thought, and look on an author's books as if 
they were his intellect. Hence, too, the national 
literature is considered as the national mind. This 
complete substitution of sign for prototype is also 
seen in the processes of Algebra, in which we deal 
with symbols as if they were real quantities. 

II. The case being as we have stated in the last 
paragraph, we must examine the construction of | 
thought itself, if we wish to be certain of the prin- 
ciples that govern the formation of its representa- 
tive, the sentence. The elements of thought are 
ideas; and examining these carefully, we shall find 
three ultimate facts concerning them. One of these 
facts has reference to ideas in their separate state, 
and the two others concern their relative condition. 
We state the three thus: 

1. The mind in viewing separate ideas as such, re- 
gards them all as substantive. 


Before we answer | 


The composition of these ideas gives rise, not only 
to the specific thought in every case, but to certain 
characteristics which serve inclassifying thoughts. 
These characteristics are, mental assertion, sugges- 
tion, interrogation, wish, petition and command; and 
by means of them all thoughts in the English mind 
| are reducible to six classes : 


1. The Affirmative. 
1. The Subjunctive. 
3. The Interrogative. 





4. The Optative. 
5. The Precative. 
6. The Imperative. 


III. Such are some of the ultimate facts, or laws, 
in regard to ideas and thoughts. We are now pre- 
pared for the following, which of itself completely 
refutes the popular theory of Grammar : 

The syntaxed words invariably correspond to the 
relations of the tdeas and to the character of the 
thought, but not generally to those of the real ob- 
jects. ' 

We transfuse into the words the characteristics 
of the intellections, not those of external things.— 
Hence, the study of Grammar, if properly pursued, 
is the study of thought—a study that, beyond any 
other, invigorates the logical powers of man. But, 
by ignoring the great truth just expressed in italics, 
our popular compilers have made theoretical Gram- 
mar a mass of absurdities, perplexing to the teacher 
and distasteful to the pupil; and they have made it 
so by attempting to drag into it real objects and 
qualities, agents and actions, as if these were a part 
of the inflection and arrangement of words in sen- 
tences ! 
select two definitions from S. W. Clark’s Evglish 


As an example of such attempts, we will 


Grammar, 

1. “The subject of a sentence is that of which 
something is asserted.” 

The author gives the following, among other illus- 
trations: 





2. The mind in viewing related ideas as such. re- | 
gards some of them as substantive anc others as at- 
tributive, and that without respect to real, or rather 
external, objects and qualities. 

3. Every attributive idea relates to, or rather de- 
pends on, some other idea either substantive or at- 
tributive. 


Perhaps we should explain what we mean by the 
terms substantive and attrebutive as descriptive of 
ideas. A substantive idea is one which is capable 
of existing in the mind as an abstract or indepen- 
dent object of attention. 
by the words, gold, watch, red, and leather, are sub- | 


Thus the ideas indicated | 


stantive wher taken separately in the mental view. 
But bring them together two by two, and the first of | 
each pair loses it substantive character and becomes | 
attributive: thus—gold watch, red leather. Here | 
gold and red pass from the abstract to the concrete— 
from t..e independent tothe dependent state. Now, 
every thought is composed of substantive and at- 


| lent of a noun. 


Birds fly. 

Now what is that of which something is here as- 
serted? The real berds—it is said that they fly.— 
But what is the subject of this sentence ? Why. the 
word, birds. Yet according to Clark’s definition, 
the subject is not the word birds, but the real birds! 
In a note, the 
author says that the subject is a noun or the equiva- 


Nor does the absurdity stop here. 





Hence it is not the real birds that 


| fly, but only the word birds, that plies the wing and 


scales the cloud! ‘This is equaito Card+li’s notion 
that all verbs are active, because there is nothing 
absolutely at rest in the universe ! 

2. “ The object of a sentence is the word or words 
on which the act, expressed by the predicate, termi- 
nates.” 

Let us give our own illustration of this laughable 
attempt at defining. 

Joho killed James. 


According to Clark, Johu did not kill the person, 


tributive ideas, and contains at least one of each.— ; but only the word, James; for the act of killing 
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terminates, not on the man, but on hisname! Hence 
John is innocent of homicide, and should not be 
hung; for he did not murder a human being, but 
merely a word! Such is good reasoning in Gram- 
mar, if not in Law! 





After this digression, we can answer our question 
—What are the true grammatical principles ? 
we have seen, words take the character of the ideas 
for which they stand. Therefore, separate words as | 
such are always substantive, or constructively inde- 
And, in regard to syutaxed words, the | 


pendent. 
following laws obtain: 

1. Of words in sentences, some are substantive, 
and some attributive. 

2. Every attributive word constructively depends 
on some other word. 

3. Two of the words in a sentence mutually aid 
each other, in giving the characteristic of the thought, 
or, rather, in producing the mode of the sentence. 


These, we are satisfied, are the true grammatical 





principles—the geuveral laws of sentential construc- 
tion. ‘They have been overlooked or disregarded in 
theory by the whole race of popular grammarians, | 


although in practice they are blindly followed.— | 


Who first noticed these lingual principles, we know | 
James Brown was the first to use them in | 
How far he succeed- | 


not, 
forming a theory of Grammar. 
ed is not for us to state here; but he certainly 
proved himself a master of the art of verbal criti- 
cism, and a profound and origininal thinker as far 
as his researches led him. David Paul Brown (no 
mean literary authority) calls his “ Appeal” the | 
work of a master mind; and the teacher of Gram- 
mar should no more be ignorant of his works than 
the teacher of metaphysics should be ignorant of 
John Locke. We have read them with great pleas- 
ure and profit ; and we are always glad to acknowl- 


edge our indebtedaess to their talented though un- 
appreciated author. | 
We have found that some words are substantive | 
—that is, they are so far independent in their sen- 
tential relation that they can stand alone. We | 
have also found that other words are attributive— | 
that is, they are constructively dependent. In the 
sentence, John is good, the word, John, is substan- 
tive; but the words zs and good, are attributive, 
and depend on the word, John, for their construc- | 
tive support. ‘hus all the words in any sentence 
are included in two classes—Substantives and At- | 
tributives. These are the primary “parts of speech.” 
They are formed in reference to the self-sustaining 
power of syntaxed words. Substantives have it— 
attributives lack it. ‘he same word may be a sub- 
stantive in one place, and an attributive in another. 
Many words have substantive and attributive in- 
flections; as virtue, virtuous, virtuously. A sen- 
tence is a framework of words ; and in every frame- 
work there are principal and subordinate parts.— 


| is the primary one of self-culture. 
/ remarked that ‘ as the teacher so is the school,’ and 


| words. 


Substantives are principal parts in relation to con- 
struction, and attributives are subordinate. If we 
rank substantives as No. 1, attributives will rank as 
No. 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, as in the following sentence: 


2 1 Ee te 1 6 5 
The Rebels come into Pennsylvania very much 


4 3 
| too often. 
As | 


We will pursue this classification in the proper 
place. 

In concluding this article, we would distinctly say 
that we do not discard the meaning of words in the 
study of Grammar. ‘The meaning of words is the 


_means by which the constructive relation is ascer- 


tained ; but the relation itself is the only sound basis 
for the grammatical classification of the words and 
other parts of a sentence. 

Turoopsviuuez, N. Y. 





Selections from the Newspapers, 


THE TEACHER’S PERSONAL DUTIES, 


One of the most important duties of the teacher, 
It has often been 





it is a saying which contains much truth, inasmuch 
as it recognizes the great influence, direct, and in- 
direct, of a teacher, upon the character and con- 
duct, as well as the present and future welfare of 
his pupils. It isnotsimply the knowledge imparted 
by the teacher, in so many words, that has its influ- 
ence upon the minds of those under his care; but 
he should ever realize that he is teaching and ex- 
erting an influence upon them every hour of his as- 
sociation with them, as well by his actions as by his 
Children are very much the creatares of 
imitation, readily copying the habits of others, and 
in their inexperience and waot of judgment, are 
very likely to copy the faults of older persons, as 
well as good qualities of their characters, and es- 
pecially, we think, of those under whose guardian- 
ship they are placed, and with whom they continually 
associate. In this respect we think parents as well 
as teachers often forget that their words are being 
treasured up, and their actions carefully noted by 
those who look to them for guidance, and who de- 
pend upon them for such instruction as will lay the 
foundation of aright character. All that isin a 
man is made manifest by his manner, his looks, his 
deportment. 

If a man possesses energy of action it is easily 
discovered, for it controls his eye, his step, every mo- 
tion; and if a teacher possesses this, it infuses itself 
throughout the school and gives life and effective- 
ness to it, inasmuch as the pupils beimg imitative, 
will imbibe this, spirit, and it will thus be brought 
practically to bear upon the interest of the school. 
So gentleness of manner, and which by the way 


| should always be combined with it, speaks in a lan- 
| guage no less significant and intelligible. 


It spreads 
an irrepressible charm over the whole conduct and 
attracts to an imitation of itself. The combination 
of these, energy of action and gentleness in the mode 
of action, is very desirable in the character of a 
teacher. ‘They are both insensibly but rapidly com- 
municated to a school; so that one on entering it 
can tell from its general appearance, by the spirit of 
activity, or of sluggishness, of good manners or of 
clownishness, which prevails, whether the school is 
under the control of a person of energy and a gen- 
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tleman, or of a sluggard and aclown. Both these 
qualities are capable of being acquired and must be, 
if the teacher dues not possess them already. In 
order to acquire energy we must firmly resolve to 
do what we can, and that with our might. CGentle- 
ness is acquired by cultivating the higher qualities 
of our nature, and is especially the effect of habit- 
ual self-control. 

These statements do not apply to these qualities 
alone, but are, to a greater or less degree, applica- 
ble to every other quality. All are liable, and like- 
ly, to pass from the teacher into the character of the 
pupi'. ‘Thus a spirit of love manifested by the 
teacher, seems to magnetize the whole school. So 
with a spirit of order, of neatuess, of punctuality, 
of labor, the love of application, a cheerful and con- 
tented spirit. This is also true of those qualities 
which find expression in language. 
learn language by hearing it spoken, with the words 
they at the same time receive something of the feel- 
ing expressed by the words. How important then 
that they should hear only pure, refined, and gener- 
ous feelings expressed, inasmuch as they would de- 
rive only good from this source. Ilow important 
that the teacher should endeavor on his part to make 
this the case ; for children as we have already stated 
being the creatures of imitation, and the qualities 
of which we have spoken being such as directly ef- 


|ercising that influence will terminate. 


A TEACHER’S INFLUENCE. 

There are few persons who are so isolated from 
the world, between whem and others there is such a 
lack of sympathy, as to leave them devoid of influ- 
ence over their fellows. But whether over a great 
mass, or a select few of the refined and polite, or but 
two or three of the humblest ones of earth, there is 
no human vision so far-seeing that it can discern 
when, or where, or in what manner the effects of ex- 
Hours of 
bliss or years of pain, may be the result of a few 
words spoken or a few others withheld. A single 
act of a parent, a harsh reproof needlessly adminis- 
tered, nvay have an undying influence. 

Scarcely less potent, and far more extensive than 


| that of the parent, is the inflaence of the teacher. 


fect the language and actions, therefore they are | 


objects of direct imitation. 
tures of sympathy and what we have said therefore, 
is not less forcibly applicable to those more inward 
sentiments which we are apt to think are hidden in 
our ivmost hearts. Love towards mankind, respect 
for truth, admiration of excellence, a sense of jus- 
tice, the sentiment of veneration towards God and 
his laws,—all these speak in language often instinct- 
ively understood by achild. It is trae that a per- 
son deeply read in the arts of deception, may coun- 
terfeit them, so as to impose on others, but he is 
much more likely to impose on men, than on children. 
No matter what pains he may take to conceal his 


Children are also crea- | 


real feelings, it is these which the hypocrite wili be | 


likely to impress upon the character of children.— 
They will not detect his hypocrisy, but they will be 
bent to evil by his iniquity. 

It is not, then, by our good qualities alone of mind 
and heart, that we influence our pupils; they are 
hardly less prone, unfortunately. to sympathize with, 
and imitate our vices than our virtues. 
that we would give lessons of order if our affairs 


It is in vain | 


are in confusion; or enforce gentleness in words of | 


violence ; or inculcate the great lesson of self-con- 


trol in tones of impatience, or in the language of | 


passion. Qur abstract privciples may be unintelli- 


gible, our words beyond their comprehension; but | 


our voice, our look, our manner they will understand 
and feel. 


These truths should serve as a caution to those 


who license teachers, as well as to the teachers.— | 


The former should not introduce into a school any 
person whose qualities they are not willing to see 
wrought into the character and life of future man. 
And for the latter, you must not carry with you into 
school, principles, feelin, s, motives, or habits, the 
seeds of which you are not willing to sow in the sus- 
ceptible heart of childhood. 

Take care, then, what manner of men you are, 
when you enter into the discharge of these bigh du. 
ties,—““whoso causeth one of these little ones to 
offend, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea.”— Bradford Argus. 


| the borders of time, looking back, may see 








| To be sure, a humble personage the teacher surely 


As children } 


is. Unknown to fame and a stranger to wealth, he 
labors incessantly in his sphere, content to know that 
he does his duty. But the material upon which he 
works is the most impressible and most precious in 
the world. The work of other men will soon decay, 
but that of the teacher, never; for the subject of his 
labors has received at the hand of God the charter 
of its immortality. The first feeling in the young 
towards their seniors is a veneration amounting al- 
most to reverence, and this veneration is not lessen- 
ed, but increased rather, by association, unless that 
association is of such a character as to overcome 
the first prompting of the youthful mind. There is, 
too, if not in all, then in most, youth, a desire to 
know, and a realization of their dependency on their 
superiors for obtaining the knowledge they seek.— 
They are prone to conclude that he who satisfies their 
every doubt has no doubts himself, and to know what 
he knows is to be possessed of all that is worthy to 
be known This feeling in those under him isa 
broad and stable foundation on which he may build 
and mast build, either for good or for evil. Many 
a time, his conduct will be closely watched, and of- 
ten as closely followed. He is looked to asa guide, 
and in many instances followed as such; and if his 
acts are inconsistent with uprightness of purpose, 
they will not seldom be made to excuse, or, perhaps, 
justify other acts equally inconsistent. But if he 
shows arectitude of purpose, a tender conscience 
in all things, an unfeigned respect for whatever is 


| sacred, he will strengthen in those around him the 


résolution to do only what is right, obey the voice 
of conscience, and yield reverence to things holy. 
In the outside world, there is an apparent indif- 
ference, to use nostronger term, tothe very matters 
which in the home circle of every well ordered house 
are taught as being the true objects of reverence; 
and there is, consequently, very often a wavering in 
the young heart as to whether a compliance shall or 
shall not be rendered to the teachings of home. If 
the teacher throws his influence in the side of con- 
science, of veneration for thingseholy, who can put 
a limit to the good that may follow? But if it goes 
in the other balance, who can put a limit te the evil 
that may result? Perbaps he, when Le has reached 
some of 
the fruits of his work. ‘T'hen, too, his influence per- 
meates into every nook and corner. What he did, 
and what he said, are made the subjects of many a 
youthful conversation, are told to companions, pa- 
rents, brothers, sisters, friends. Should not the 
teacher, then, weigh well every word, ponder deeply 
before he acts, and so do in all respects that he can- 
not be made a justifier of foolishness? No impres- 
sions are 0 deep as those of childhood. No folly 
is so hard to eradicate as that coutracted in early 
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life. Other events may be forgotten, but even when | 
old age is stealing quickly over us, those of early | 


youth will live in the memory, exercising their in- 
fluence. If the seed sown in the tender years of 
childhood is good seed, it will leaven the whole man; 
but if folly is sown, then foolishness will be the frait. 
—Alleghanian. 
ae — D> 
WHO Is FIT TO TEACH 
Lazy people are the greatest fault finders. If you 
find a man complaining that any teacher is “ doing 
no good,” the chances are ten to one that he has not 
been near the school. He has not rendered the 
teacher the support of a manifested inter@st, but is 
ready to give heed and credence to any and all the 
stories that may be started in regard to the teacher's 
remissness. In regard to nothing else do people ex- 
hibit the same lamentable want of adapting means 
to ends and by wise forethought forestalling the de- 
velopment of evil, as ineducation. In the education 
of our children, the object sought is to make them 
intelligent and virtuous citizens. A child’s educa- 
tion decides to a great extent his destiny. he in- 
fluence of home, the companionships of school, the 
influence of teachers,—either fire a boy with a noble 
and elevated ambition, or leave him the hopeless | 
victim of stolid indifference. Parents ought to care 
more what teachers have charge of their children 
than they do what food they eat, or what clothes 
they wear. And yet how carelessly most people 
turn over their children to the care of a teacher of 
whom they know nothing, and put into the hands 
and moulding power of a stranger those mortal im- 
mortals whose career through time and through all 
the rolling cycles of the eternal future, will be toa 
great degree determined by the inflaences by which 
they are now surrounded. : 
It is not so important that the teacher of our chil- 
dren be a good scholar, able to ‘‘doall the questions,” 
as it is that he have the true spirit of ateacher. that | 
he be able to znflame the minds of our children with | 
a quenchless ardor for improvement; able to baptize | 
them into a high and holy zeal for an elevated range 
of intellectual activities and attainments. And yet 
if a teacher cannot solve a certain question, the fact 
is frequently bruited about the neighborhood, com- 
mented on in the presence of the children, reported 
to the Cyuunty Superintendent; while the teacher's 
power to infuse life into the duties of the school | 
room and awaken enthusiasm in the minds of the | 
pupils is entirely ignored. Now it is not always | 
true that the teacher who can solve the most diffi- | 
cult questions is the best teacher of arithmetic. On 
the contrary it is quite generally true that they are | 
not. A teacher may not be able to pronounce a 
spelling lesson correctly, or read ten lines without 
the grossest blunders in pronunciation, articulation, | 
inflection and emphasis, and no parent complains of 
it. Butif he is “stuck” on some curious question, ; 
his reputation, if not his occupation, is gone. We 
never remember hearing any parent complain thata 
teacher could not teach reading ond spelling. And 
yet these branches are worse taught in our schools 
than any others; while if there is anything that our 
teachers can teach well it is arithmetic. Let us all 
demand live teachers for our children, those who can 
enter into the feelings of children, win their conti- | 
dence, and draw out their minds in active and search- 
ing inquiry; and let us not be content with those | 
who merely drag our children through a bark-mill 
round of forms, crushing out the spirit of inquiry | 
and with it all hope of high attainment, or elevated | 
intellectual pleasure.— Chester County Amertcan | 
Republican. X. 
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foundation of the school building. 


| dreds, and four for thousands, &c. 
tion of these being had, it would naturally follow 


APTNESS. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—In my former paper on “A 
Teacher,” which you were kind enough to insert,—in 
describing a teacher I wrote that ‘he ought to be 
apt to teach.” This will comprise, perhaps more 
than at first sight would appear. To illustrate, I 
will take arithmetic. It will be granted that the fun- 
damental principles should be thoroughly under. 
stood by the beginner, or there surely will be griev- 
ous lacking in after success. Teachers must, in a 
measure, insist upon the beginner taking for granted 
certain truths, dry and abstract though they may be. 
But others, he can and must explain fully to the 
comprehension of the child. In most of the arith- 
metics there will be found something after this sort; 
* Arithmetic is founded on five fundamental rules, 
Notation, Numeration,” &c. The child must first 
clearly comprehend the meaning of “ fundamental” 
by familiar things around him, such as the stone 
Since the house 
is founded upon, and borne up by, the stone work, 
so are all the operations of arithmetic based upon 
or performed by the five fundamental rules. Then 
it would follow, in course, that these “rules” be 
distinctly explained in regular order and severally 
understood before passing to another. 

In preparation for this, the teacher first should 
take up the figures and explain why they are of dif. 
ferent values. If all have the same value; if any 
figure has no value; and then the useof it. For ex- 
ample, the figure 8 representseight units. The name 
is determined by the shape. But why should that 
particular shaped figure be used to represent eight 


/units? Then passing to the second order, enquire 


why it takes two figures to write a ten. ‘This being 
also explained, it would not be difficult for the pu- 
pil to know why it requires three figures for hup- 
A full concep- 


that the different values be explained. Why the same 
figure in different orders, has different values—which 
isa very necessary principle to be fully digested 
before passing further. ‘Then can be realized that 
figures have two values, and that they must increase 
in a ten-fold ratio from right to left. The different 
orders should next demand attention regularly from 
units to milliens, &c., explaining the names and rea- 
sons for calling them so—the divisions of the num- 
bers into periods of three figures each—the rule for 
reading, with full and ample exercises on the black- 
board ; until Numeration is distinctly and clearly 
understood, and until the pupil can read readily any 
number of figures. 


Then take up the art of writing figures, with the 


| rule and exercises on the blackboard, and drill un- 


til a proficiency is attained. These things would 
give work enough for an earnest teacher, and if suc- 
cessful, he would merit praise and hon.r from all; 
and secure for himself a “good report” in all the 
districts. Let us ail strive so to do.— Huntingdon 
Journal and American. 

InsPRucTOR. 


oo. 


THE TEACHER’S WORK. 
When the wise and skillful gardener wishes to de- 


velop the best qualities of some plant or fruit, he 


thoroughly investigates every law connected with 
the development of all the good qualities of that 
particular plant or fruit,—he selects the best seed 
and soil, plants the seed at the proper time to in- 
sure its germination and vigorous growth, and pro- 
tects and watches it with a careful eye through all 
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the different periods of its growth, till it has come 
to matarity. Equally wise should be those persons 
whe undertake the responsible duties of training 
and developing the minds of children. How neces- 
sary that they understand and sufficiently acquaint 
themselves with the laws of mental development and 
of the health of both body and mind, which secures 
“a sound mind in a sound body.” 

“Qld trees cannot be trained, but saplings read- 


ily take any given direction ;’ so with the mind of | pleasure may be enjoyed. 


youth ; before it hes become hardened in vices and 
evil passions, it will be more likely to take a right di- 
rection if properly trained. Consequently it is very 
important that the first impressions are of an ele- 
vating nature, dicecting the chilkd’s faculties from 
the low debasing practices so often seen, to aspire 
after virtue and intelligence, which secure a cheer- 
ful youth and happy and peaceable old age. Want 
of ability to thus train the young and pliant minds 
of children is truly great in a large portion of those 
who undertake to teach the rising generation.— 
Teachers consider well the high and responsible 
position you occupy. 
‘* Forming mind is your employment, 
Let the task receive your care ; 
For impressions you are making 
End, 0! who can tell us where ” 
Not in this brief life of ours— 
In the next? perhaps not there.’ 

It is not alone necessary that you are able to give 
instruction in a few branches of intellectual educa- 
tion, but it is equally necessary that you are able to 
give direction to the growth and health of the body, 
since its healthy condition has so much to do with 
intellectual progress. ‘The mind,” says Dr. Sparz- 
heim, “ ought never to be cultivated at the expense 
of the body; and physical education ought to pre- 
cede that of the intellectual, and then proceed sim- 
ultaneously with it, without cultivating one faculty 
to the neglect of others ; for health is the base, and 
instraction the ornament of education.” 

A writer in the North American Review says “It 
needs to be rung into the ears of every educator, as 
with the peal of a trumpet, that the body can not be 
neglected with impunity; * * * * and that only in 
its vigorous exercise and expansion, as well as in 
the development, culture and equipment of the in- 
tellect, and the enriching and purifying of the heart 
can the world have ‘assurance ofaman.’ Noschool 
or college ought to proceed upon the old system of 
drugging the intellect to satiety with knowldge, and 
leaving the physical and moral powers comparative- 
ly uncared for; since only as all the capacities are 
harmoniously unfolded, can any one of them attain 
its maximum of strength, usefulness, and happiness.” 
The moral and social intercourse of aschool requires 
vigilant care to see that it is such as will elevate 
the thoughts, refine the feelings, and chasten the 
judgment of its inmates. 


Bedford Inquirer. S. B. Koxanovr. 


bs Bite cen 
HABITS OF OBSERVATION, 


Among the many habits which we all acquire, 
that of observation is perhaps the most generally 
practiced, and yet, the importance of using it to the 
best advantage is, by many persons, scarcely taken 
into consideration. In infancy the first indication 
of mind given is observation. The child observes 
and notices objects around it. Its infantile moments 
are all moments of observation. Being dependent 
upon others in almost every other respect, it de- 
lights in and enjoys the pleasure of being able to 
notice and observe for itself, and through this me- 
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dium many valuable impressions are made upon its 
young mind. 

Thronghout our lives we are put following this 
‘first mataral instinct, or innate principle ef our 
| nature, and each life is a life of observation. We 
‘gee amd we believe. We observe and draw our con- 
| clusions from our observations. 
| This habit is one from which much profit and ad- 
| vantage can be derived, and through which much 
It furnishes food and em- 
| ployment for the mind, and increases ten-fold the 
| pleasures and enjoyments of life. As the mind be- 
icomes aware of the existence of different things, 
'it reverts to the investigation of the causes and 
| reasons of their existence. We seek to explain and 
| understand the principles and essential parts of ob- 
| jects, and thus the mind is kept in constant activity. 
| Nature supplies us with innumerable curiosities, 

which furnish a never-ceasing supply of objects for 
| our observation to discern, and disclose a continu- 
ous source of instruction. 

Take a flake of the soft-falling snow, a leaf,a 
flower, and a bright star glittering in the calm sky, 
asexamples. In the perfection of any of these ‘is 
found regularity, order, symmetry and beauty. 

An impression made by observation is permanent 
and valuable. A child will better understand that 
| which is the result of his own observation than that * 
which his teacher tells him is so. This is not a 
want of faith in the teacher, but an indication of 
the power of nature upon the mind. ‘Teach him to 
| observe for himself, and the impression made will 
| be indelible. ‘This may be understood by the effect 
| produced upon the child’s miod by representationg 
or pictures, which always decorate a child’s book.— 
The power of observation upon a child's mind is un- 
limited. A picture book is a source of delight, and 
even mature minds love to see and examine engrav- 
ings, to observe the representations of ideas and 
objects; and to them as well as to a child, a single 
picture will often convey more than volumes pre- 
sented by ideas and words. 

The abuse or neglect of observation deprives us 
of much knowledge and keeps us in ignorance of 
many facts, which are of isestimable importance. 

The habit of inattention, or careless observation, 
hinders the advancement of education, and pro- 
| motes ignorance. Instance our every day walks.— 
| Familiar sights are the same to us from time to time, 
|}and we blindly see what by proper observation 
would unfold beauties mysterious and wonderful, 
and impart lessons of great value. Many proffered 
opportunities of improvement and knowledge are 
thus indifferently thrown aside, and we have lost 
what observation only can furnish. Much care 
should be given to the education and training of this 
habit, that every observation which is made may be 
applied and understood, that knowledge may be 
gained, and the mind improved, It is the teacher’s 
vocation to direct this habit, to mould it and form 
| it for usefulness, and to render its appliances ad- 
| vantageous and profitable. O. M. 
| Pottsville Dem. Standard. 














oo 
PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 

We need not affirm that a new era is dawning upon 
us. Kducators are but beginning to be governed by 
the principle, simple but philosophical, which in- 
telligent mechanics have practised upon for cen- 
turies—viz: that the strength and durability of the 
structure depends in a great measure upon the sol- 
idity of its foundation. 

Primary, as used in connection with instruction, 

‘is—being interpreted according to the usual accep- 
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tation of the term,—instruction which stands hzgh- 
est in importance. In proof of this, it may be stated 
that some competent primary teachers are receiving 
from $400 to $700 salary per annum in certain parts 
of the country. Teachers of fine talents are labor- 
ing in the field where their efforts have so long been 
needed. May those who have put their hands tothe 
plow never look back! The field is broad, and we 
need many more laborers whoare worthy of their hire. 

If we fully realize the responsibilities resting up- 
on us who assume the holy office of dealing with the 
plastic mind, of moulding a character for eternity, 


we shall with all diligence, and conscientiously, too, | 


seek to become acquainted with the best possible 
means of developing the threefold nature. Develop. 
ing the three-fold nature! This toa reflecting mind 
opens a field so broad, that if the heart be not stout 
and brave it will sink almost in despair. 

Those under our charge are to be educated, 
drawn out or developed physically, intellectually, and 
morally. The ability properly to educate the phy- 


| to grope our way in darkness. 
} 





| It is often remarked that the teacher exerts a more 
powerful influence over the child than the parent. 
| That such is a fact in some instances is certainly 
| true, and may be accounted for on natural principles. 
_In proportion as a child loves his parent or teacher 
| will he be influenced. Children, like adults, can not 
| love that which is unlovely. The affectional nature 
| is not always cultivated in the family circle. Such 
| being the case, the teacher has a mighty mission to 
| perform. Let him strive to render himself altogeth- 
| er lovely, and endeavor to awaken and exercise that 
| part of the child’s nature the development of which 
must alone render him able to obey the divine com- 
| mand,—‘ Love one another.” 


| How shall we teach Christian virtues if not ob- 
| jectively? Surely our Father, who knoweth all our 
| wants and provideth for them, has not permitted us 
Has he not given us 
in the life of Christ an object for our study and im- 
itation? Shall we not strive to be observing stu- 
dents and faithful imitators, so that Christian virtues 


sical natcre implies, of course, some knowledge of | may be reflected through us, and produce happy re- 


the humar system. Hence we should study the laws 
of health. Every teacher should understand and 
practice these general laws as a religious duty. A 
sickly, nervous teacher should have no place in the 
school room. The influence exerted by such a one 
mast prove morally detrimental. Let us take suf- 
ficient physical exercise, a proper quantity of food, 
plenty of sunlight and fresh air, with a due regard 
to cleanliness and the avoidance of all unhealthful 
practices,—to keep strong, calm, and cheerful. We 
have teachers who are eminently successful in stim- 
alating and exercising the intellect, who are sadly 
neglectful of the social and physical wants. Mary 
school rooms, designed for premary children, are so 
constructed as to render it impossible to give our 
little ones their rightful allowance of pure oxygen 
and heaven's free sunlight. ‘This gives evidence of 
Jess intelligence than horticulturists manifest in their 
daily practice. The intellect may expand perhaps 
rapidly for a time under a mere intellectual pres- 
sure. So willthe plant sprout and expand won- 
drously ina dark cellar. It will grow beautifully 
tall bat painfully deficient in strength and nature's 
eolor. When we consider that it is equally sinful 
to inflict an injury upon the physical as it is upon 
the moral nature, more attention will be paid to 
the observance of the general laws of health. We 
ean not refrain from entreating our co-laborers in 
the field to carefully guard and tenderly nourish the 
beautiful casket of the soul. Let the free air and 
eheerful sunlight flood yourrooms. We do not duly 
estimate the importance of the vivifying rays of the 
sun. Our school rooms, our sleeping apartments, 
and our private parlors are kept too dark. 

Keep the children actively and pleasantly em- 
ployed. Activity is the law of childhood. Let the 
exercises be short, however, and varied. “ Change 
is rest.” 

There is danger, perhaps more particularly with 
those teachers who are introducing new methods ot 
struction, of crowding the intellect at the expense 
of the body and heart. The methods referred to 
prove exceedingly interesting to the children, but 
it is possible that the mind may be overstrained.— 
This need not be the case if certain principles are 
adhered to. No lesson in the primary department 
should exceed fifteen minutes. Exercises of a dif- 


ferent character should succeed each other ; gymnas- 
tic movements, marching and singing should be in- 
troduced asa relief a'ter mental exercises. 
quent recesses should occur. 


Fre- 


| sults upon those who are induced to follow our ex- 


ample? We must be cheerful, patient, consistent 
Christians, if we would cultivate like virtues in 
those intrusted to our care. 

Bradford Reporter. 
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THE RELATION EXISTING BETWEEN THE TEACHER 
AND THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Certain public spirited citizens of this State have 
beep instrumental in having a bill introduced into 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, which designs ap- 
propriating a portion of the public money for the 
support of aged and superannuated teachers. 

As the writer of this article has not seen the de- 
tails of the bill, he does not presume to give an 
opinion on the merits of its individual features.— 
Yet he does not hesitate to venture the assertion, 
that many of those who have noticed the introduc- 
tion of the bill have, from the first, been opposed 
to the idea of teachers becoming the objects of 
public benefaction. The eyes of such have either 
been blinded by fears of increased taxation, or they 
have failed to comprehend the relations existing be- 
tween the teacher and the civil government. 

The faithful public school teacher is a public 
benefactor, and as such, has a right to look to the 
goverument for support, after he has spent all his 
energies in the service. 

The downfall of nations, together with the detec- 
tion of those influences which, either directly or in- 
directly, produced their overthrow, is perhaps one 
of the profoundest themes presented for the inves- 
tigation of man. To detect those causes which are 
secretly and insiduously, though powerfally and 
effectually, sapping the foundations of civil govern- 
ment, baffles the discernment and skill of even the 
shrewdest philosophers. So various and intricate 
are their workings, that it is often impossible to dis- 
cover them antil they have culminated in the over- 
throwpf government. Yet there are certain general 


| principles which it is evident cannot be disregarded 


without serious consequences, while there are cer- 
tain influences which are indispensable to the per- 
petuity of governmeut and its institutions. 

The stability of a repablican form of government 
depends greatly upon the degree of intelligence dis- 
seminated among the masses. This is the only real 
safe-guard aguaiust the insidious power of political 
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corruption. If men are intelligent, it is presumed | In some District Institutes, reading is left out of 


they will act intelligently. Ina democratic govern- | the list of exercises altogether. 


ment. the power is lodged in the hands of the masses, 
and the masses alone are responsible for its use as 
well as its abuse. They alone are accountable for 
the results, when those elements of social discord, 
which must eventually prove the overthrow of na- 


tional existence, are permitted unmolested to pur- | 


sue their work of destruction. 


These truths are so 


plain, that it is presumed no one will for a moment | 


call them in question. But how, and by whom are 
the masses to be educated and fitted to become in- 
telligent American citizens, if not through the in- 
fluence of those teachings imbibed from the lips of 
those whose special mission it is to fit them for the 
highest usefulness in the State and Church ? 

The perpetuity of our republican institutions de- 
pends greatly upon the spirit which animates those 
who control the education of our youth. © 
commonly received opinion, that the truths imbibed 
in early youth make the most lasting impressions, 


Where it is taken 
up, it does not receive the attention which it really 
demands ; and seldom, if ever, are any remarks made 
on the method of teaching it in school. 


In our late County. Institutes, excellent as 
they were in almost every respect, reading was 
thrown in the background to make room for other 
things. 

1 think reading has been called by some one, one 
of the fine arts; if not, I shall take the liberty of 
calling it so myself; and as such it should be assid- 
uously cultivated. A great amount of time, money 
and labor, is spent foW-a-days iu acquiring a knowl- 
edge of music; whereas reading, which is a more de- 
sirable accomplishment, scarcely receives a thought. 


| Every one cannot afford to take music lessons, nor 


It is a | 


| become accomplished readers. 


and the teachers of the public schools of our | 


country, operating by both 
upon the minds of our yout 
future destiny of the American republic. 


are moulding the 
We hold 


7? and example | 


that it is the duty of every faithful teacher to instil | 
into the minds of his pupils correct views of the | 


rinciples of republican government. Nay, more. 
he teacher who neg!ects it, is unfaithful to the 
trust committed to him; and he who misrepresents 


the genius of our institutions, is positively disloyal. | 


In a word, it is the special mission of the teacher to 
prepare the youth of our country, by means of the 
elevating and expanding power of education, to 
take enlarged and comprehensive views of the duties 
of an American citizen, and to fit them to discharge 
those duties intelligently and faithfully. With an 
educated and intelligent citizenship, the republic is 
safe from the power of all civil dissensions, and the 
incursions of all external foes. 


If, then, as we have endeavored to show, the | 


teacher exerts a mighty and unlimited power in de- 
veloping those influences which are the only lasting 
bonds of civil society—if he disseminates those 
truths which are the most powerful in perpetuating 
the institutions of civil government,—is he not a 
public benefactor ; and as such, has he not a right to 
claim the support of that government after he has 
spent all his energies in its service ? , 
Lewistown Gazette. 


oe — 
READING. 


_ Of all the branches in our common schools, no one 
18 more taught and with perhaps as little success 
as reading. Indeed, in some of the higher schools, 
it seems practically ignored. There are so many 
classes to be heard in mental arithmetic, written 


| the news of the day read to them. 


can any one who takes lessons, afford an instrument 
to practice upon afterwards; but all can afford te 
Every one does not 
possess an ear for music; but all can appreciate 
good reading. ‘To be able to read well adds materi- 


| ally to one’s own pleasure, besides contributing te 
| that of others. 


Any boy or girl can oblige a sick 
friend, or aged grandparert by being able to read 
well. And then what can be a more pleasant sight, 
than to see a family party gathered, with their work 
around the table, on a winter evening, while one 
reads aloud. ‘The parents of a great many of the 
pupils in our common schools are unable to read, 
but are quite eager in these stirring times to hear 
They are pretty 


| good judges of what constitutes a good reader, and 


| the teacher. 


if the reader does not come up to their expectations, 
they pass severe, and not unmerited strictures upon 
They have no respect or patience for 
one who spells out his words, or mumbles them in- 
articulately, or hurries over them in break-neck 


| style. 


arithmetic, grammar, geography, philosophy, alge- | 


bra, and a host of other things, that reading is jost- 
led out of its rightful place, and heard but once or 
twice in a week, and then with so much haste and 
precipitation, that it is not surprising, if scholars re- 
ceive the impression that reading is not of much 
account. Even teachers do not seem to feel the im- 
portance of it for themselves; for, a short time be- 
fore the annual examination is to take place, they 
begin to scare up some ideas about everything else 
but reading. ‘They seem to think that to read well 
requires no study, no preparation beforehand ; just 
as a little girl told me, “Ob, in Miss Q’s school, I 
have never studied my reading lesson, and yet I al- 
ways know it.” 


And now as to what constitutes good reading.— 
The main points are, Ortheopy, and Expression.— 
These embrace several minor details, of which the 
most important is Articulation. Here is the great 
failure. Articulation is not thoroughly and exhaus- 
tively taught. It is really distressing to go into a 
school room while areading lesson is in progress, 
and hear the scholars mumble over the lesson. Some 
words, which are thought to be hard, are skipped 
entirely; all connection with other wordsis wholly lost 
sight of in the prodigious effort which is made to 
pronounce the words; and the scholars in this way, 
uncensciously get into the habit of reading in a drawl- 
ing tone of voice, which sounds very much like the 
lazy droning of a humble-bee on a warm day in sum- 
mer. This acts as an excellent sedative on the oth- 
er scholars. None of them are actually sleeping; 
but some are gaping, some are laughing in their 
seats, and others are looking vacantly around the 
room, while all unanimously join in thinking the 
reading lesson a bore. 

Reading may be so taught, that scholars will look 
forward to the reading exercise with pleasure, in 
stead of with dread and dislike. First, let a lesson 
be appointed, not too long, and let it be 
understood that it is to be thoroughly prepared, and 
not laid aside, in order to prepare something else. 
When the class is called to recite, questions should 
be asked, to test their knowledge of the subject 
matter of the lesson. The class should be drilled 
almost daily in the elementary sounds of the lan- 
guage. This need not take more than five minutes. 
All of the sounds need not be gone over every day 
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the day, and all its elementary sounds given by the | 
class in concert. In this way, all the sounds may 
be learned in a short time. All marks and charac- | 
ters used in reading should be explained to the class | 
a few times, and then they should be expected to 
explain them to the teacher. For instance, in the | 
sentence, Poor Richard says: “Take care of the | 
pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves ;” 
what are the commas, before the word take, and af- 
ter the word themselves, called, and what is their 
use? In the sentence: “ And the forest's life was in 
it,” what is the comma called in forest's and what is 
its use? In the word, touch’d, what is the use of the 
apostrophe? Inthe word, water-lily, what is the 
straight mark called, and what is its use? And so 
on with all other marks used in reading. 

Classical allusions, or allusions and incidents re- 
ferred to persons or places of note, should be com- 
mented upon, and explained to the class. If the 
derivation, and historic association of words in the 
lesson be given, it will serve to awaken curiosity, 
and will add greatly to the interest and animation 
of the class. The teacher should also call the at- 
tention of the scholars to the beauty of thought and 
expression in the lesson; and thus he may help to 
form an exalted standard of taste which will partly 
stay the tide of trashy reading, which threatens to 
overwhelm the land. An excellent plan, which may 
be adopted at times, is to appoint some one of the | 
scholars to read something from a newspaper or an 
entertaining book, and allow the class to criticise. 
Care should be taken at all times, that scholars con- 
tract no improper habits while reading,—holding the 
book awkwardly ; standing with hands in the pock- 
ets; allowing the chin to rest in the breast, thus 
impeding the full use of the voice, etc., ete. 

My remarks have been made chiefly with reference 
to higher classes in reading, but with some modifi- 
cations, they may apply as well to elementary class- 
es.— Miner's Journal. M. A. L. 


ial 


WEST CHESTER SCHOOLS. 

Teacuers’ Examination.—It will be seen by our 
advertising columns, that the County Superintendent 
will hold an examination for teachers at the Church 
Street School House in West Chester, on Saturday, 
March 18th, commencing at 9 o'clock, A. M. As 
no other public examinations will be held in the 
county until Jane, there may be persons wishing to 
teach before that time, who would like to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to obtain certificates.— 
We understand that this examination will be open 
for all such. 

We embrace this occasion to say that we belicve 
the public schools of our Borough have nut been 
in & more prosperous condition for a numbnr of years 
past, than at present. Mr. A. A. Meader, the Prin- 
cipal, besides teaching a portion of the time, has a 
general oversight of ail the departments, embracing 
some 16 or 17 teavhers, and some 500 or 600 pupils ; 
and his “diligence in business,” his systematic 
methods of doing things, his careful and unwearied 
attention to the details of each department, have 
secured such a degree of order and harmonious work- 
ing as is seldom attained in so large a school. Much 
credit for this result is due to the Board of Directors, 
which consists of the following gentlemen: Wm. E. 
Moore, Lewis Levis, Charles Fairlamb, Addison 
May, Wm. Wollerton and J. Smith Futhey. 

West Chester is rapidly becoming a great educa- 
tional centre. We have the West Chester Acade- 
my, under the charge of Mr. W. F. Wyers, with | 





more than 200 pupils, and the Penn’a Military Aca- 
demy, Col. Theodore Hyatt, Principal, with nearly 
as many. Then we have the Misses Evans’ School, 
the Misses Lamborn’s Schcol,Mrs. Chisman’s School, 
a flourishing school at “Quaker Hill,” in the northern 
part of the Borough, in charge of the Misses Bowman 
and Pugh; besides some six or eight others, less 
known, perhaps, but of equal relative importance 


in the the great work which must be done anew for 


every generation—the work of training the children 
and youth of our community and country for happi- 
ness, usefulness and eternal honor. In this great 
work of education no wise philanthropist can for 
one moment overlook the public schools. These 
reach out their long arms to every cottage and ham- 
let in our commonwealth, and invite the rich and 
poor alike to make their children the recipients of 
those seeds of knowledge that, under the stimulating 
influences of our free institations, may spring upand 
at last blossom, bud, and bend with immortal fruit. 
The common school is the nursery whence must be 
transplanted to the academy, the college, and to the 
theological seminary or law university, or immedi- 
ately to the post of active duty in the great cam- 
paign of humanity, far the greater portion of those 
who are to wield the mighty destinies of this great 
nation. 

Look into our halls of legislation, look into the 
camp or into the cabinet, let your eye run through 
all the legionary ranks of those who wield authori- 


_ ty, from the Justice of the Peace to the Chief Jus- 


tice of the Supreme Court of theUnited States, and 
how few are found who did not receive their first 
instruction in the common school. Let us multiply 
and improve our schools of every class, let all edu- 
cational and elevating influences be increased a hun- 


- dred fold: but in our zeal for the school of a higher 
| grade—the academy, the college or the university— 


let us not forget to remember that THE ComMMON 
Scnoon ts tuk Peorie’s Cottece.—Am, Rep. 





Spirit of the State Journals. 


TRUANCY AND ABSENTEEISM. 


The necessity of legislative action to suppress 
truancy, and the grounds on which such action is 
held to be a sacred duty, were fully presented in 
the last annual report of this Department, and it is 
not deemed necessary to repeat much of that dis- 
cussion here. I may be permitted to add that the 
history of free institutions, in all lands and in all 
ages, enforces the conclusion there reached, viz: 
That the only sure basis for universal liberty is uni- 
versal education. Instruction must bless every 
child whom liberty invests with the rights and du- 
ties of sovereignty. Nearly every century of the 
world’s history has demonstrated this principle in 
blood. It is a cardinal anxiom of civil economy, 

Our system of free schools is built upon this prin- 
ciple. Its entire scope and expense are justified 
upon the ground, that the highest security of the 
State and the well-being of society depend upon the 
universal diffusion of intelligence and virtue—the 
fruits of education. To meet this great necessity 
of free government, the free school stands with open 
doors. But why not carry out this principle to its 
logical results? The mere proviszon for the educa- 


tion of all the youth of the State is not its security, 
but the universal enjoyment of such provision.— 
Free schools are only the means ; the end sought is 
Now on what princi- 


actual universal education. 
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ple of logic can the means be justified and not the 
end? The truth is, if itis the duty of the State te 


provide free schools as a means of universal educa- | 


tion, it is also its duty to see that such means ac- | ) 
| complained of as absentees from schoc’ 


complish the desired end. In other words, the right 
to take one man’s property to educate another man’s 
children, carries with it the duty of seeing to it that 
said children receive the benefits of the education 
thus provided. 

The obligation to make all possible effort to check 
and suppress the growing evils of truancy and ab- 
senteeism, bas never been so great as at the present 
time. The evident increase of these terrible evils, 
the prolific source of juvenile rowdyism and crime, 
is a fact of the deepest concern to every good citi- 
zen; while the immediate cause of this increase ap 
peals trumpet-tongued to every patriot for action. 
The defense of the nation against the assaults of 
treason has deprived thousands of our youth of the 
full protection of parental! control, and left them 
surrounded on every hand by new and fearful temp- 
tations. 
ing hearts once shielded them from evil, are now 
resting in honored patriotic graves, are languishing 
in rebel charnel-houses, or manfully defending, on 
bloody fields, our homes and liberties. Inthe veins 
of these defenceless children, left with us as a 
sacred trust, courses the richest blood of the Re- 
public. In the language of Hon. Joseph White, 
Secretary of the Board of Education of Massachu 
setts, “Shall not a wise regard to the highest good 
of the community—shall not every motive of grati- 
tude to the fathers who have made their own 
homes desolate, that they might make our homes 


safe, impel us to guard their children as our own, | 


and to train an them to be honorable and 
useful men and citizens?” 

In this State, we have nebly met the duty of 
viding ample means for universal education. But 
while we justly boast of our excellent system of free 
schools, we timidly shrink from the duty of protect- 
ing every child within our borders from the thral- 
dom of ignorance. ‘The greater duty we have done; 
why leave the less undone, thus diminishing the value 
of all that has been accomplished? Iam confident 
that we shall yet go back, in this great work, to the 
example of the Puritans, who not only established 
free schools, but also enacted laws the 
education of every child in thé colony. The civil 
power must in the end interpose ; 
hood. 
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But the legislative action now asked for to sup- 


press truancy and juvenile vagrancy, does not in- 


volve the question of “invading the rights of pa- 
rents,” which is so great a bugbhear to many well- 


persons. 
t 


meaning In the case of the habitual tru- 
ant, the parent, through indifference, criminal neg- 
lect, or circumstances beyond his control, has vir- 
tually given over his child to the dominion of its 
own evil nature. Many of the truants from our 
schools and many of the vagrants in our streets, 
are orphans cast upon the cold charities of the 
world. The plain, practical duty is that of rescuing 
these children from the ruin to which they are 
hastening. Their dearest rights—those of control 
and instructiou—-have been neglected. Their hungry, 
starving souls are turning from the bread of knowl- 
edge and life to devour the husks of ignorance and 
death. Shall nota kind but firm hand be outstretcb- 
ed to lead them back to the ways of virtae and 
knowledge? This is the question. 


The report of the truant officers of the city of | 


Boston, for the year 1863, shows that they investi- 
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| ancy. 


Their fathers, whose strong arms and lov- | 


| Very little children love 
learn of there ever having been one who was not 


\ly. But in our schools most chi 





gated during the year 4,527 cases of supposed tru- 

y. The number found to be truants was 1,046; 
habitual truants, 85; sentenced tothe House of Ref- 
ormation, 68; kept on probation, 17. The number 
was 62; 
sent to the House of Reformation, 56; cn propation, 
6. 

What a stream of juvenile vice und crime was 
thus dried up in a single year? Could a similar 
work be done in every city and town in the country, 
how much brighter would be our criminal records, 
and how much lighter would be the burden of our 
courts, watch-honses, jails and penitentiaries.— 
Above all, how great would be the sum of manhood 
that would thus be saved from ruin ? 

1 have no means of determining the number of 
youth in this State that may be classed as habitual 


truants. Reports from thirty-three of the smaller 


| towns and villages give a total estimated number of 


675—an average of over 20 each. These returns 


ure the estimates of the school authorities. There 
are probably thousands of children in this State 
that would be brought into the schools, or into re- 


fermatory institutions, through the operations of an 
efficient truant law, properly administered.— Elev- 
enth Annual Report of Commissioner of Common 
Schools.—Ohio Educational Month/y. 4 
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MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Eprror: The use of music in schools, how it 
can be introcuced and successfully taught therein, 
are perhaps important matters to be considered in 


a Journal of Education. 
Some object to music 
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geneous changes in life, is certainly useful. This is 
the mission of music , 

Comparing reading and singing, we see methods 
for teaching one applicable to the ot! Children 
before learning to read have several years’ experi- 
ence in talking. They l irn Various things, and can 
talk of many subjects. So the child whois to study 
singing as a science musi first learn to sing by rote. 


singing, 


and Iam yet to 
affected favorably by the mother’s song Were I to 
maintain that all can sing, I should consider this a 


ity nr nti y in the ; ’ ; y 
very important item in the argument; and I believe 





very few, if any, persons could be found who coul. 
not sing, if efforts to teach to sing in early child- 


h to talk. 
f nce ear- 
en have had very 
lren have had very 
e, if any, such instruction. Hence the school 





hood were as careful as they are to tea 
It is quite important that singir 
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room is a good place to begin this work. Very 
much rote singing should be had. This we shall find 
not only useful at the beginning of and before teach- 





ing the science of music, but the schox 
few in which it might not profitably be 
out the instruction. 


iis are very 
used through- 


One teacher says “I can’t sing.” This is very 
common with many first-class teachers. But there 
are ways for you to have singing, notwithstanding 


this. 

Very likely many of your pupils sing, and you can 
in some way induce them to teach the school the 
songs which they know. It will be but a short time 
before you will have added one more very pleasant 
and profitable exercise to your school. 
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Miss J. A. Jones was for several summers the 
teacher of our school, in Columbus, N. Y., when I 
was a school-boy. She sang some, but her chief 
means for sustaining singing in her school was 
through her scholars. Many of the songs then 
learned can be recalled, and the youthful leaders’ 
clear and ringing voices seem now to sound in my 
ear. 

Should you fail in this, you have, perhaps, an ac- 
quaintance who would esteem it a great pleasure to 
be invited to teach a class of school-children a few 
pleasant songs occasionlly. 

Another teacher says “ I have no time.” 
am I from believing this, that I think you will save 
time every day by having a judicious amount of 
singing. 


If the morning is dull, cloudy, rainy, or disagreea- | 


ble in any way, let a few very cheerful songs precede 
your day’s work. Ifthe lessons are a little harder 
than usual, ‘shake the cobwebs from the brain’ with 
a playful song. If your pupils have a great desire 
to go home before the close of school, the practice 
of having something good to sing at the close will 
help to mend this matter. 

Supply yourself with a variety of songs, and teach 
a new one frequently. Some day your school is in 
disorder, you hardly know why. 
effect a reform, a new song, perhaps, is just what 
you want. 

Another says “I can sing, but have failed in my 
endeavors to introduce it into my school.” There 
are several items that ought carefully to be attended 
to in order to be successful in this work. 

First, your songs must be school-songs. By a 
school-song we do not mean that it necessarily sings 
of school, of scholars, of teacher, or of any thing 
connected with school; although it may sing of all 
these. A school-song must have pleasant words, 
often fanny. They must be such as will be compre- 
hended easily. Comic songs have no place in the 
school-room. ‘The music must be as new and fresh 
as possible, and that of a lively character is mostly 
needed. 

When you have selected your song, if your school 
is not supplied with books, it will assist you very 
much to write words on the board. 

If the song is short, or very pleasant—either the 
music or words,—a few times singing the song by 
the teacher will be sufficient to teach it to your 
school. 

If the song is rather long, or of not so lively na- 
ture, a few words or a line can be sung at once, and 
the school required to sing after you. By singinga 
few times through in this way, you will find nearly 
all able to sing it throughout. 

Care should be taken in the manner of singing.— 
All songs must not be sung alike, in quality of tone. 
When we are talking of different subjects. the tone 
of our voices changes as the subject changes or 
varies. If we are talking of the merry sleigh-ride, 
or of the beautiful brooklet, or of the rain-storm, 
our tones and manner correspond to the ct of 
which we are talking. Every body is much inter- 
ested in variety, and if the varicty is natural, it is 
still more pleasant. 

One of tie greatest objections to singing in schools 
is the tendency to sing too loud. Most children 
think the first element of good singing is power.— 
But let the teacher bear in mind that excessively 
loud singing will result in the destruction of the chil- 
dren’s voices. l, butin 


subje 


Almost all children sing we!l 
adults we find a small per cent. of good singers.— 
Iilinots Teacher. O. B. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


[This article is earnestly recommended to the at- 
| tention of the progressive teachers of Pennsylvania. 
It just suits our case.—Ep. | 


A teacher who is conversant with the philosophy 
| of education perfectly recognizes the fact, that there 
are auxiliary agencies outside of the regular work 
of the school-room, which are of great importance in 
assisting him to train the minds and hearts of his 
pupils; and among these agencies a well-selected 
school library will be found to hold a prominent 
place. Any teacher, whose scholars have been for- 
tunate enough to have access to a collection of good 
books, will readily agree to this; and indeed hardly 
anybody will dispute it. But we, nevertheless, find 
very few school libraries; in fact they are few and 
far between. Now, there are several reasons for 
this, one of the principal of which is, that teachers 
generally have voo lofty an idea of the matter. I 
propose in this brief article to lay before those of 
the teachere of the State who read our Journal a 
few practical suggestions in relation to school li- 
braries, which, it is hoped, may be productive at 
least of some reflection upon the subject. It is one 
of great interest to me, for during the period of my 
experience as a teacher, I have hardly ever been in 
charge of a sehool where there was not a library; 
and | can also speak from experience of the benefi- 
cial effects upon the scholars. 

And first, a few words upon the results to be ex- 
pected: We all know that one great evil to be 
| dreaded in schools is the habit of routine, into 
which scholars so readily fall—the inclination to 
learn just what is set down for them, and to consid- 
er everything once recited as something to be dis- 
missed from their minds—a receptive habit of mind, 
if I may so express it, waiting to have knowledge 
poured into their minds, instead of using their own 
mental powers to the best advantage, and by that 
very use, learning constantly to use them better.— 
Kivery wide-awake teacher knows this tendency per- 
fectly, andaccording!y sets himself at work to coun- 
teract it. Oe kuows very well that the great aim 
of education is to cultivate and draw forth the pow- 
ers of the mind—to awaken a consciousness of its 
own strength, and to teach the pupil how to learn. 
In aid of this he draws constantly upon the exhaust- 
iess stores of his own well-trained intellect, and by 
|every means in his power he assists the healthy 

crowth of the intellect of his scholars. Now, acol- 
lection of well-chosen books are so many silent help- 
ers in this work—they are doing quietly the work 
of the teacher, and he knows and appreciates their 
value. Again, it is of great benefit to establish a 
habit of reading in youth. Many young persons 
have been kept from vicious amusements by a taste 
for reading, and have been saved from follies into 
which others have fallen, not so much from pervert- 
ed inclinations as from that restlessness of youth 
which must be occupied in something, and for want 
ef some safe employment turns to that which is 
hurtful. The general information, too, of scholars 
is of course greatly increased by reading—a matter 
ofmuch importance, as their range of thought is cor- 
respondingly widened. 





But I am aware that many who will agree to all 
this, will stilt be disposed to think that the estab- 
lishment of a library for their schools would be next 
to impossible. Well, it is not such a difficult mat- 
ter. Let ussee. How many boys are there in Cal- 


ifornia who could not easily get fifty cents or a dol- 
Now, let ten, fifteen, or twenty 
and girls contribute no more than what each 


lar to buy a book? 
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would be willing to spend to purchase a single vol- 
ame, and lo, the result is a library! Instead of 
each one having the reading of asingle book he has 
the reading of twenty. It is only the old principle 
of association, of joint effort, and with this advan- 
tage-that the efforts of each one are multiplied, as it 
were, by the whole number; in fact the matter only 
needs to be urderstood to be appreciated. There 
is not a school in the State where a beginning may 
not be made—a beginning, too, which will in all 
probabiliiy,lead to valuable results. A dozen well- 
chosen books in a school will be enough to awaken 


a taste for reading, which will be very likely te lead | 
to the procuring of another dozen, and 80 on in- | 


definitely. 

It is, however, a matter of great importance that 
books for a school library should be selected with 
They must not be too light nor too 
heavy. ‘They must be interesting, or those for 
whose benefit they are intended will not read them 
—a fact of which very many excellent people who 


have had the selection of Sabbath-school libraries | 


have seemed oblivious. 
er will be able to make such a selection by a little 
care and effort. In some cases, where it does not 
seem easy to awaken an interest in the subject, the 
purchase of half a dozen volumes by the teacher, to 


Any well informed teach- | 


be loaned to the scholars, would doubtless be fol- | 


lowed by the desired effect. 
There are very many districts where a small 
amount of money could be raised by subscription, 


suflicient to give a good start to a library; but the | 


best method, and one which is available almost 
sources. 
more attention to the matter than they have hitherto 
done. There is no good reason why there should 
not be a library in every well-established school in 
























fore no religious instruction is given to children du- 
ring the 138 hours each week that children are under 
the care of their parents’ pastors—the appropriate 
and divinely appointed guardians and teachers of 
the religion and morals of children, and who, as 
reason and all experience pro-e, are so much better 
qualified and have so much greater facilities and 
stronger motives and inducements to do it, than a 
hired teacher who has the special care and instruc- 
tion of children in the subjects of his profession, 
during six hours a day for five days of the week. 
But it would be great injustice to parents, pastors, 
and churches, to suppose that no religious instruc- 
tion is given to children except in Sunday Schools, 
as it would be great injustice to the common schools 
that no instraction in Christian principles, duties 
and morals, is given to the pupils, because denomi- 
national instruction isnottaught. ‘The system itself 
is based on Christianity, and, among a Christian 
people, a Christian iufluence pervades its books, its 
management, its teachings. But it would bea great 
error and a great moral calamity to the country, if 
the State were to undertake to do what God himself 
has enjoined upon the parent and the pastor and the 
church, or to undertake more than leave tothe Jat- 
ter the full sense of their responsibility, and afford 
them all requisite facilities to fulfil it. Of the work- 
ing and result of this system, the city of Toronto 
affords a fair illustration as exhibited in the follow- 
ing statistics in connexion with the additional facts 
stated in the Report of the Chief of Police for the 
year 1864, that in the city of Toronto during the 


| year there have been 558 less commitments for of- 
everywhere, is that referred to above—union of re- | 


It is to be hoped that teachers will give | 


the State ;—a condition of things which would cause | 
our worthy and indefatigable Superintendent, with | 
whom the matter has been one of deep atten- | 
tion, to rejoice sincerely—kuowing, as he does, how | 


much it would raise the character and efficiency of 
the whole educational system of the State. 


California Teacher. D. C.S. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF CANADIAN CHILDREN. 


The following statistics (collected with mueh la- 
bor and care) of the religious instruction of chil- 
dren in the city of Toronto in connexion with the 
various religious persuasions, is a conclusive proof 


| oF Eacu Persvasion : 


fences, by the police, than daring the preceding year, 
and only one burglary and one robbery—in both cf 
which cases, the property was recovered and the 
criminal punished. 

Even when it is thought desirable to afford special 
religious instruction to children in the Common 
Schools by the clergy, the official regulations on the 
subject, and the practice of the school authorities 
in the cities of ‘l’ ronto and Hamilton in this re- 
spect, abundantly prove that every facility is afford- 
ed for imparting this special instruction. 

The following are the official regulations on the 
subject :— 

INSTRUCTION BY THE CLERGY 
Minute adopted by the Coun- 
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|} cel of Public Instruction, 22nd April, 1557.—That 
| in order to correct misapprehension and define more 


and striking illustration of the connexion between | 
the religious and common school instruction of chil- | 


dren—that the one is co-extensive with the other— 
that the several 
the religious instruction of their respective youth 
as are their members in the capacity of citizens in 
the secular instruction of their youth generally.— 
What is done in Toronto can, and we believe is. 
done in all the Municipalities of Upper Canada.— 


denominations are as assiduous in | 


clearly the rights and duties of trustees and other 
parties in regard to religious instruction in connex- 
ion with the common schools, it is decided by the 
Council of Public Instruction that the clergy of any 
persuasion, or their authorized representatives, shal! 
have the right to give religious instruction to the 


| pupils of their own church, in each commen school 


Indeed, more exotic poverty, ignorance and vice col- | 


lect in Toronto than in any other municipality of 
Upper Canada; and the example and case of Toronto 
are perhaps as little favourable for purposes of com- 
parison as any that could be selected. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more unfounded than the objection 
and statement that because the common schools are 
not denominational, the religious instruction of chil- 
dren is neglected—that because a part of the thirty 


| sion, at the time above stated. 


hours of the five days each week that children are | 
under the teaching of the common school master is | 


uot devoted to special religious instruction, there- 


house, at least cnce a week, altes the hour of fowr 
o'clock in the afternoon; and if the clergy ofmore 
than one persuasion apply to give religious instruc- 
tion in the same school house, the trustees shall de- 
cide on what day of the week the school house shall 
be at the disposal of the clergyman of each persua- 
But it shall be law- 
ful for the trustees and clergyman of any denomina- 
tion to agree upon any hour of the day, at which such 
clergyman or his authorized representative may give 
religious instruction to the pupils of his own ch: rch, 
provided it be not during the regular hours of the 
school. 

OrENING AND CiosinG Exercises or rAcH Day.— 
Minute adopted by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion 13th February, 1855.—The following regula- 






























tions in regard to the opening and closing exercises 
of the day, apply to all Common Schools in Upper 
Canada :— 

With a view to secure the Divine blessing, and to | 
impress upon the pupils the importance of religious 
duties, and their entire dependence on their Maker, | 
the Council of Public Instruction recommends that 
the daily exercises of each common school be opened 
and closed by reading a portion of Seripture and by 
Prayer. The Lord's Prayer alone, or the Forms of 
Prayer hereunto annexed, may be used, or any other | 
prayer preferred by the trustees and master of each 
school, But the Lord's Prayer should form part 
of the opening exercises, and the Ten Command- 
ments be taught to all the pupi's, and be repeated 
at least once w» week. But no pupil should be com- 
pelled to be present at these exercises against the 
wish of his parent or guardian, expressed in writing 
to the master of the school. 

The provisions of the school law in regard to these 
daily religious exercises in our public schoois are 
as follows :— 

129. Pups NoT TO BE REQUIRED TO OBSERVE Re- 
LIGious EXERCISES OBJECTED TO BY THRIR PARENTS 
—No person shall require any pupil in any such 
school to read or study in or from any religious book, 
or to join in any exercise or devotion or religion ob- 
jected to by his or her parents or guardians; but 
within this limitation, pupils shall be allowed to re- 
ceive such relizious instruction as their parents and 
guardians desire, according to any general regula- 
tions provided for the government of common 
schools. 

{Accompanying the above, in the Upper Canada 
Journal of Education for February, are several | 
tables of detailed statistics, for which we have not | 
space. Their general resuits are as follows: 

Total No. of children between 5 & 16 in Toronto 


«&ec., 10.600 
reported as attending sunday 
schools 9,193 
Difference, not attending sunday schools 1 ALT 


Ed. Pa, Sch. Journal. | 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


In writing upon English Grammar, | shall not at- 
tempt to teach learned professors of the science ; 
nor need | expatiate upon the importance of this 
study ; for in the words of a respected teacher, “one 
cannot open his mouth to speak, without proclaim- 
ing his ignorance, if he cannot talk good English ;” 
and the sweetest criticism 1 ever heard upon a teach- 
er was this: “ Why bless you, he don’t know his 
mother tongue.” 

My chief aim will be to point out some of the dif- 
ficulties one encounters, in teaching this branch; 
leaving wiser heads to suggest the appropriate rem- 
edies. 

Ambitious parents and teachers frequently en- 
courage children to commence the study too young 
—before they are able to comprehend the language 
employed ; consequent! y, they get an aversion to it, 
which it is difficult to remove. At twelve or fourteen 
years, is quite soon enough to begin with the obscure 
text-books now in use: yet children should be taught | 
the correct use of language from the cradle. They 
can just as well learn to speak properly during the | 
first five years, as to talk only gibberish and baby | 
talk. Talk Dutch to them, and they will talk Datch; | 
give them a colored nurse, and their language will 
be colored. 
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There is much preparatory work which may be 
done with advantage. Writing upon the slate with 
the pencil, is a pleasant exercise to most chil- 
dren, and keeps them from mischief. As soon as 
the forms of the letters are familiar, let them copy 
sentences from their readers, 

Then encourage and assist them in composing 
short letters, writing sentences upon the blackboard, 
and better than all, set them’to making definitions. 

Give them the half hour before reading, to write 
upon the slate, with the definition, words selected 
from the reading lesson. After reading, let the 
slates be examined and criticised by the teacher; 
they will ofteu, give better definitions than those 
found in their books. One may have an indefinite 
idea of the meafiing of a word, and yet require con- 
siderable mental effort to express it properly; but 
this exercise stimulates thought, gives clearness and 
ease of expression, and assists them to draw the line 
between what they know and what they don’t know; 
aud I have no hesitation in saying, it is the best prepa- 
ration for the study of grammar that I know of. 

W hen we really come to the teaching of thescience, 
the multiplicity of text-books is a formidable evil. 
A scholar, for instance, commences Wells’ Gram- 
mar, learns the rules with their numbers, and com- 
mences to apply them in parsing; when unfortunate- 
ly, he is sent to another school where Wells’ Gram- 
mar is not used. Although the names are similar, 
he soon finds, to his sorrow, that this is quite another 
thing. His fellow students talk glibly about sub- 
Stantives, predicates, adjuncts, {c., but this is an 
unknown tongue to him, and he throws down his 
book in despair. 

So the teacher, if he is at all migratory in his 
habits, is obliged to make the acquaintance of a new 
author at every change. ‘This would be endurable 
were they all written in good plain Euglish ; but why 
in the name of sense must we go to the dead lan- 
guages for words to express the live English ? 

Are there not words enough in our language to 
explain the construction of it to the comprebension 
of a child, without ruining the mind with foreign 
words and technivalities ? 

Smith undertook the work of simplifying gram- 
mar, years ago; but his explanations are entirely too 
prolix, and the arrangement of the work is so bad, 
that one may go through the book without getting 
an idea that number, person and case, are related to 
nouns, or that verbs have anything in particular to 
do with moods and tenses, 

O that some Webster would write a simple, sen- 
sible, well arranged grammar, which, like Aaron’s 
rod, would swallow up ali the restinexistence! He 
would merit the lasting gratitude of both teachers 
and scholars.— Aansas Hd. Journal. 


oo 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


In many of our schools, there is ne exercise more 
perplexing to the teacher and mere irksome to the 
scholar than that of English Composition. The one 
does not know precisely what he is to teach, and 
how he is to reach it; the other does not see clear- 
ly what he is to learn, and how he is to learn it.— 
We offer a few practical suggestions for their com- 
mon assistance. 

This subject presents itself in two aspects; the 
one, logical; the other, rhetorical ; the one related 
to the thought; the other, to the expression. These 
aspects are not, however, mutual? independent, for 
clearness, distinctness, and propriety of thought re- 
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veal themselves in perspicuity, energy, and clegance 
of expression. 

The assignment or the choice of a subject de- 
mands the first attention, when Composition is view- 
ed in its logical aspect. This matter should be kept 
entirely under the teacher’s control; he should 
either appoint, or, at least, approve the themes to 
be discussed by his pupils. He can thus insensibly 
control and guide their reading and their habits of 
thought. 

The subject assigned should be one that is clear 
and distinct, well-detined in outline, and easily de- 
finable in language. Let it be more than an aitrac- 
tive but empty name; let it be susceptible of clear 
division and full discussion. It should therefore be 
limited in extent, and within reach of the scholar’s 
powers of thought and expression. Let it have in- 
terest for him, either on account of its present 
bearings or of its permanent importance. Let it be 
something that he is wont to think or to hear of, or 
something that he ought to be acquainted with. If 
it be thus clear and limited and pertinent, it will be 
likely to have that unity which will secure compact- 
ness and directness of discussion, and give at once 
instruction and pleasure. 

The following illustration will make these direc- 
tions clearer. In this practical, mechanical, utili- 
tarian age, the theme “ Iron” would not be inappro- 
priate or uninteresting for discussion. But this 
sabject is too vague and broad and remote to attract 
a young writer. One cause of the distastefulness 
of this exercise of Composition is the vagueness and 
remoteness of the themes either assigned or chosen. 
Limit this theme, therefore, rejecting the cognate 
subjects, “the mining and smelting of iron,” “the 
history of iron manufacture,” “ the ornamental uses 
of iron,” and adopt “ the mechanical uses of iron ;” 
and inasmuch as we are in the midst of a war, and 
a large part of our habitual thought and speech re- 
lates to war, limit the theme still further to “ the 
mechanical uses of iron for military purposes.” It 
would be strange if, in these days of military rail- 
ways, Parrott guns, fifteen inch shells, monitors and 
torpedoes, the pupil could not offer some lively and 
interesting thoughts for such a discussion. 

The subject having been thus determined, the next 
thing is to teach the scholars how to discuss it. The 
method of discussion will of course depend on the 
nature and the form of the theme. If it be a pro- 
position, it is to be proved by argument, which shall 
show why the assertion is to be admitted; if it be 
only a term or a notion, it is to be separated into its 
constituent parts, or else its various attributes or 
qualities are to be mentioned in an appropriate 
order and explained and illustrated. The teacher 
will develop both his own and his pupil’s power of 
thought by insisting on the formation of a full and 
complete plan, whether of argument, division, or 
definition, befote the making of sentences is begun. 
He will also thus facilitate the work of composition 
itself. The stream will flow more freely and smooth- 
ly when the channel has been already prepared for it 

To illustrate, as before: The proposition, “ Iron 
is useful for military purposes,” would be discussed 
by bringing forward such reasons or arguments as 
the following: 1. Because, by forming railways, and 
locomotives and steamboat engines, it facilitates the 
transportation of troops, munitions of war, &c. 2. 
Because it makes guns, shells, swords—the essen- 
tials of offensive warfare. 3. Because it is proved 
to be the best armor for vessels and is useful on tor- 
tifications. 4. Because it is concerned in the manu- 
facture of almost every article needed for military 
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If this same theme were presented as 
a term, then it would read either, “The military 
uses of iron,” or “ The qualities of iron which adapt 
it to military uses.’ Then might be mentioned under 


the first: 1. Military roads; 2. Weapons; 3. De- 
fences; 4. Machinery. Under the second: 1. Duc- 


») 


tility and hardness, suiting it for roadmaking; 
Tenacity and weight, suiting it for guns, shot, Xc.; 
3. Power of resistanee, suiting it for armor. 

Such a discussion having been carefully planned, 
and a method devised for introducing and closing it 
the writer may proceed to the forming of senten- 


ces. That leads to the rhetorical aspect of Compo- 


sition, which will be hereafter discussed.—R. ] 
Schoolmaster. Er. BD 
COMPOSITION. 


We propose to give two or three ad 
on this subject, hoping that they may 
vice to some of our readers, 
if no other. 

t must not be forgotten that if we would awaken an 
interest in the subject and secure desirable results, 
we must encourage pupils to express their own 
thoughts,—and to this end we must give them sub- 
jects in which they will feel an interest, and about 
which they will have some thouglits Charity, 
Virtue and Friendship, etc., may be good themes 
for adults, but in no way suitable for beginners in 
composition writing. 

“Scholars.” said a teacher, soon 
mencement of a new term, 
and, I hope, a very pleasant vacation. 
to have each of you W rite me a letter giving an ac- 
count of your vacation. Tell me where you went, 
what you saw that interested you, and what you 
did.” We will venture to say that that teacher re- 
ceived some original compositions, in letter form. 

Another way to secure attention and awaken in- 
terest is to read to your | suitable story, 
with the understanding that they are to | 
to reproduce the same, at 
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ed in their own language. This is worthy of trial. 

If the school-room is ornamented with pictures, 
—as we hope all will be at no distant day,—make 
one of them the subject for a composition. Let it 
be carefully described as it appears to each pupil. 


Or, if there are no pictures on the walls of the school- 
reom, select one irom some or the text-books, and 
call for a description of it 

Teachers should be patient and not expect too 
much from beginners. It is only step by step,—by 
slow and tedious processes,—that we arrive at any 
degree of excellence or merit in any department. 

Will some of our readers give us additional hints 
on this important branch,—-—a tranch quite too 
much neglected in our schools ? a ut Com- 
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CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 


It is an educator’s duty to study methods of de- 
veloping the intellect of his pupils. It is not suf- 
ficient that he should content himself with a prepa- 
ration concerning the subject to be presented; he 
should constantly strive to develope a system of im- 
parting such knowledge in such a manner as shall 
best develope the pupil. There are evidently two 
primary objects to be regarded by the educator in 
conducting a recitation. These two—imparting 
information to the mind and developing the mental 
strength and powers of the pupil. 
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It is said that he who provides labor for the poor 
by which they can earn a living, is a greater bene- 
factor and more truly wise, than he who simply 
gives from his gwn store. The philosophy of it un- 
doubtedly is in the fact that “ is the greatest 
benefactor who teaches self confidence, and hence 
self support. Thus it is in teaching. He is the 
best educator who teaches the pupil the most self 
reliance—who develops the greatest amount of men- 
tal power in the pupil. 





| slowly, if they must do all the reciting. 


What is more lamentable to a really true educa- | 


tor—one who ix earnestly aware of the importance 
of this self reliance—than to see a recitation con- 
ducted in such a manner as to educate simply to self 
distrust and confusion. 


So far as I am able to decide, there are two things 
that an educator should not do: allow pupils to re- 
cite while sitting ; nor recite the lesson for the pu- 
pil. Let me illustrate. 


A few months since I was present at an examina- 
tion of a class of young ladies in Mental Philosophy. 
The teacher was a man of much experience, but | 
observed that there was a lack of independence, 
interest, enthusiasm, while reciting, on the part of 
the class. ‘The examination was creditable, but the 
instructor remarked to me that he had so much dil- 
ficulty in securing recitations which were energetic, 
natural and full of life, that they were far too me- 
chanical on the part of the young ladies, who re- 
cited simply from the head, not from the heart, 
soul. I observed that the class recited while sit- 
ting, and that the teacher occasionally asked a ques. 
tion that very plainly suggested its answer. ‘This 
method of reciting | deem calculated to prevent 
good recitations—any development of independence. 
The standing position is best adapted to enable 
one to express his thoughts freely and forcibly.— 
Just imagine John B. Gough and Henry Ward 
Beecher, addressing an audience while sitting in their 
chairs on the rostrum! ‘I'ry it yourself, my kind 
reader, and see :f you are uot less energetic, less 
forcible, more restrained, less natural, in your read- 
ing, while sitting than while standing ; your thoughts 
flow less rapidly, vividly—you feel more inclined to 
be indolent—your blood flows more quietly. I once 
had a student—a young lady of medium ability—in 
(ieometry. She did quite poorly for one who had 
studied it before as much as she had—three books 
of Legendre, and six of Robinson's Geometry. | 
was obliged to recommend her to the beginning 
class, after a trial. She told me she had recited 
thus :—The teacher enunciated the propositions for 
the class—helped them to construct the figures, if 
they could not do them, and then if the pupils hesi- 
tated in the demonstrations he would always prompt; 
he never reveiwed daily; thus he never had any 
failures! This young lady could do nothing at ail 
but fail when required to do her own reciting, un- 
aided by me; she had no self confidence, and con- 
stant fear encircled her abont. 

I attended an exanination of a class in (:eometry 
in one of our oldest Academies in this State, and 
was pained as well as astonished at what | saw.— 
The class was in BK. iv, in Legendre—they took 
the books to the board and drew the figures on the 
board from the book, and only closed it when called 
upon to recite, and then to be aided by the teacher 
if they hesitated. 

If such teaching is correct then “woe is me!” 

Suppose a teacher should relieve his pupil in piano 
music from fingering the difficult passages in the 
music, by doing it for him at all times; how long 
would it be before such a pupil could play? 





It would seem to be the part of good sense to re-- 
quire the class to dc their own work. You may 
say, that the pupils failthen so often. Very well; 
let them fail. But we have to go over the ground so 
Granted. 
A little food, when the digestive organs are healthy, 
gives more strength, than much food swallowed 
when the organs are not capable of digesting it, 
because of dyspepsia. 

I am asked if I would not explain anything in reci- 
tation. I would explain very much, but not until 
the class have recited, or tried to recite and failed. 
The place for reciting is the place to discipline the 
class—the place to review—to explain more, fully 
the ground already passed over, to drill and develop 
the faculties of the pupil—that he may have com- 
mand over them at all times. 

Suppose you conduct the recitaiion entirely by 
question and answer, instead of simply announcing 
the topic and requiring the pupil to proceed with 
the entire discussion, or until requested to be seat- 
ed. Do you not, as questioner, do fully half of the 
reciting for the pupil? Does it not, as a general 
thing, take as much, or even more, knowledge of 
the subject to ask the questions intelligently than 
it does to answer them? You cannot be with your 
pupils in active life. They must know how to ask 
as well as answer questions. Many young men, 
when called upon to conduct business for themselves 
utterly fail. Why? Their fathers were \good busi- 
ness men, but they did all the business themselves, 
requiring nothing of the sons but to look on. To 
look on simply, and to do, are two quite distinct 
things. 

In music no one would think of striking half the 
notes on the key-board, at every lesson, and let the 
pupil strike the other and easier half. Why do so 
in other things ? 

I have, at the present time, a pupil in Algebra— 
a lady of good abilities—who told me but a few 
weeks since, that she used to recite well until she 
entered my class, but now she could do nothing; 
however, if ‘‘she had her old teacher she would now 
recite well.” ‘“ Well,” said I, “how did your old 
teacher conduct the recitation?” “By question 
and answer.” “Prompt any?” “Sometimes.”—- 
The young lady felt sad because she failed so much 
—but she soon could both commence and end a 
discussion without help—i. e., ask her own ques- 
tions as well as answer them. 


Suppose you wish to impress upon the class the 
fact that you are “posted!” Then occupy all the 
time yourself; askno questions, require no answers; 
simply let your tongue loose and display yourself! 
But this is unworthy a teacher. 

Let no books be used in recitation in almost all 
studies—use no book yourself. Your example will 
then have a very stimulating effect upon the class. 

Another thing I would notice. Practice no set 
reviews, but review every day a portion of the 
ground already passed over during the term. Let 
the class understand they are held responsible for 
all passed over during so much of the term; thus 
proceed until the close of the term. You are then 
ready for examination every day. 

Many teachers fail because of the long lessons 
they assign. Assign enough, but do not forget that 


the pupil is still younger than you are. 

Lastly, be earnest in the recitation room ;—let your 
manner be impressive, be indicative of the impor- 
tance you feel and would have them feel ; for if yon 
do not feel interested you must not complain if your 
pupils do not.—J. H. H.— New York Teacher. 
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